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PREFACE 


Maya is a philosophical concept employed by Hindu Idealism 
in its traditional literature and in its various avenues of expression 
—the Brahmanical Schools and their subdivisions—as the basic and 
common explanation of the relationship of Appearance to Reality. 

Mdyd means different things to different men in the respective 
eras of Indian history. Despite its diversity of application within 
the numerous schools of Indian philosophy, mdydvdda has a unity 
of result,— that of contributing a fundamentally acceptable 
intellectual and metaphysical approach to the Eternal Real from 
which the Hindu mind derives serenity and detachment through 
the vicissitudes of life, in the assurance that the underlying xeaUty 
remains unchanged. 

In general, the concept of mdyd basically implies that the world 
of sense-and-mtellect is the sphere of relativity which is neither 
unreal, illusory, or void, nor ultimately real in self-existence, but 
is a form of manifestation of the absolute Spirit which is in essence 
logically indeterminable. It is the key to the reconciliation of the 
timeless perfection of pure Being with the perceptual becoming 
of the phenomenal world. 

The “Introduction’’ of the present work provides the back- 
gromd for an understanding of the concepts and comparisons 
embodied in the main chapters. It follows the evolution of the 
term mdyd from its first appearance in the early Vedic literature, 
through the Brahmanic period, its first popular acceptance in 
Buddhism, and its meaning to individual Vedantic philosophers. 
It indicates the changes in application of mdyd'odda after the 
Sankaran ^founding of the Advaita Vedanta as a philosophical 
system; and the rival Sankhyan School is examined in comparative 
treatment. The “Introduction” is not a comprehensive literary 
work, but rather, it is a cursory survey meant to serve as a prepara¬ 
tion to the reader for an easier assimilation of the contemporary 
applications of mdydvdda that are discussed in the remainder 
of the work. 

The entire work especially aioos to clarify the erroneous notion 
held by Western and by some Eastern writers that mdyd means 
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‘‘iUusion’^ in tte sense of '^imagination/* or "hallucination/’ It 
presents mdyd as a legitimate philosophical concept, as the expla¬ 
nation of the phenomenal world, and the relationship of existence 
to the real Since mdymdda is a theory, and the Indian Philosophies 
are primarily points of view, none can be considered prescriptive 
in the casuistical sense; therefore, this work is written from the 
viewpoints and premises of philosophy to the exclusion of the 
religious (popular connotation) analysis, except where the latter 
can correctly be included in the category of philosophy. 

The explications of mdyd and its allied concepts are treated in a 
comparative manner within the Indian philosophical systems, and 
especially in contiast or in agreement with the traditional Advaita 
Vedanta*of Sahkaracharya, India’s greatest of philosophers and 
8th Century scholastic. Sarikara is accorded the position of honour, 
in that his view is interwoven throughout this entire work ; for it is 
recognized by all students of Indian thought, that one can expound 
mdyd with Sankara or against Sankara, but none can expound 
mdyd without Sankara ; and doubtless there are few who will dispute 
the merit of the honour or the truth of the observation. 

I have in no wise intended this writing to be in the character 
of an East-West comparative study, pointedly omitting any 
mention of a Western philosopher or of a particular Western 
philosophical system; for it is my dedicated aim to produce a 
work in proof of my conviction that the Indian philosophical 
viewpoint can be exhibited in its autonomous completeness 
without recourse to comparison with alien philosophical ideologies 
for clarity. 

In translating the ancient texts into a language that is not 
indigenous to the ideology, there is danger of course, of employing 
misleading terminology. The word "soul,” while carrying a Western 
cmnotation, is used in this work exclusively to mean the embodied 
individual self. "Gfod” and "creation” have philosophical meanings 
peculiar to the Absolute Idealism of Vedanta, and are explained in 
their Eastern usage as they appear in the text. The reader is 
earnestly requested to bear in mind the inadequacies of translation 
and to avoid as far as possible misinteipreting the Eastern meanings 
in terms of traditional Western thought, Frequent use of the 
"Notes” section will serve to keep misunderstandings at a mini¬ 
mum. Numerous translations of the Vedic and other works have 
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been used in order to give the reader the advantage of many 
scholarly minds. 

The spelling of both English and Sanskrit terms (except biblio¬ 
graphical titles) has been adjusted to uniformity for better 
comprehension in reading. This adjustment, however, has not been 
made at the expense of accuracy, since diverse spellings are equally 
acceptable as correct, e.g. Sdnkhya and Sdmhhya, prahriti and 
prakrtL Capitalization ha's an important function in this work. 
The word mdyd is capitalized by some writers to indicate their 
great respect for the power that is inherent in Brahman^ or in 
Ikvara whichever (or both) is their particular conviction. In the 
use of direct quotations the capital is maintained in deference to 
the views and to the distinguished character of the writer quoted. 
Otherwise, the word nidyd appears consistently with a small m 
throughout this treatise. ‘‘Self” (capital 8) and self are used to 
denote respectively the ultimate spiritual reality and the individual 
spiritual essence in man (not the ego as in psychology). In general, 
capitalization of words not capitalized in ordinary usage, is indi¬ 
cative of a transcendent meaning. 

Brahman or Brahma (neuter and the latter unaccented) is a 
metaphysical term denoting the transcendent Absolute, and for 
the most part is referred to as It Brahma^ or limra (masculine) 
is signified by the pronoun “He,” and is either the mythological 
or the anthropomorphic personification, or the phenomenological 
manifestation of Brahman as Creator, Governor, and Destroyer of 
the world, whichever meaning is intended by the various authorities 
discussed or quoted. 

In selecting Sri Aurobindo Ghose and Dr. Sarvepalli Hadha- 
krishnan as representative 20th Century Indian philosophers, it 
was done without prejudice to other eminent and worthy Eastern 
contemporaries. Dr, Radhakrishnan was chosen for his lummous 
description in modem terms of a very old explanation of the 
phenomenal world, which is consonant with our own thesis that 
mdyd as taught by the early Vedantins is a conception perennis^ and 
for his delivery of a positive approach to the science of Ufe, for a 
troubled world preeminently torn by doubts and convictions of 
nullity. As to our selection of Sri Aurobindo — we hold him to be 
the most daring thinker of this age whose incomparable int^Iitive 
penetration has produced a great work on the science of Life, and 
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whose metaphysical explanation of the phenomenal world once 
translated into secular language, will be seen to anticipate the 
postulates of physical science in this present century and in the 
century to come. 

My sincere gratitude is extended to Dr. Charles A. Moore, 
University of Hawaii, for his valuable assistance in the arrangement 
of the format of this work; to Dr. D. H. H. Ingalls, Harvard 
University, for hi^ excellent suggestions for the ‘^Introduction 
to Dr. Haridas Chaudhuri, American Academy of Asian Studies, 
for his scholarly notes and letters clarifying the sahent points of 
Sri Auxobindo’s philosophy of integralism ; to Swami Nikhilananda, 
Hamakrishna-Vivekananda Center, New York City, for his generous 
devotmg of time and patience in discussing with me the philosophy 
of Adavaita Vedanta; and to Dr. Sarvepalli Kadhakrishnan, Vice- 
President of India, Dr. P. T, Raju, University of Eajasthan, Dr. S. 
K. Saksena, Lucknow University, for their letters of interest, 
encouragement, and advice, and especially to Dr. Robert D. Miller 
and the staff of the department of philosophy of the Florida State 
University for theic affectionate inclusion of me in their philosophical 
family. 

I am deeply grateful and deeply touched by the kindnesses and 
generosity of these eminent scholars in sharing with me their 
intellectual talents. 


R. R. 


Poona, India, 1961 
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INTEODUCTION 


Prolegomena 

In India tlie philosophical attempt to disclose the nature of reality 
is centered in the self or Atrmn} Its concern is with the discovery 
of the nature of the Real through the realization of the self in the 
Brahrmn-Atman principle of unity, the supreme and positive 
principle by which the empkical actuality and the spiritual ideal 
are reconciled. In Indian philosophy man is accountable for 
man — ^4t has its interests in the haunts of men and not in supra- 
lunar soKtudes ; ‘Atmanam viddhi^ know the self, sums up the law 
and the prophets. Within man is the spirit that is the center of 
ever 3 rthmg.’^^ The responsibility for reclaiming the primordial unity 
rests squarely upon the shoulders of man himself. Even the deter- 
mmation of rebirth into the phenomena of tears and suffering 
depends upon how man handles himself in each worldly life. His 
spiritual faculties are not permitted to atrophy in an inactive 
dependence upon other than himself to achieve his immortal recog¬ 
nition in or as the Absolute. It is his effort alone in the free choice 
of the practice of the physical, mental, and spiritual disciplines 
offered by the Indian Dar^anas^ that enables the self to realize 
itself in the enjoyment of the eternal freedom of the Brahman- 
Atman oneness. Perhaps it is this sense of personal responsibility 
deeply rooted in the Hindu mind by tradition and practice that 
accounts for the lasting virility and unwavering dynamism of the 
Indian spirit. 


’’ The Idea of Mdyd in the Rg Veda^ 

Whatever the trend of the ancient Vedas^ in their investigalion 
of religion, superstition, and magic, their gropmgs come to rest at 
last in the forming of the philosophical question—^What is ;*the 
^^Self” who is 'all that has been and will be/^ Who am I, they ask, 
and what is the substratum of this apparent self that I can cogznze 
and feel and see, and how do I reconcile the existence of the embodied 
self with the transcendental Self that is pure Being and that I 

a 
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can know only tlirongli intuition and revelation. The answer to 
these perplexing questions sought by the ancient seers was termed 
Vidya or Knowledge,^ and was considered by them to be the prime 
attainment, for through Knowledge Self-realization is achieved, and 
thus immortality, bliss, perfect spiritual consciousness' with its 
undivided purity and absolute certainty. 

As early as the Rg Yedd there appears the concept of the Eternal 
Unity of Existence which holds in its embrace aU that has come 
to be/’ a unity in which the unchanging Beality behind the universe, 
what Hindu philosophers call Brahman, is at once the indestructible 
Spirit in man, the Atman identical of nature — Brahrmn-Atman, 
the First Principle. And it is upon a premise of non-duality® that 
most of the Indian philosophical schools^® posit their doctrines. It 
is this direct inheritance from the Vedic past that distinguishes 
India’s philosophies from the speculative philosophic novelties of 
the Western World. But reverence for tradition does not exclude 
adaptation since the Vedic texts themselves offer bases for a variety 
of interpretations. It is for this reason that the six^^ orthodox schools 
of Indian thought seem to profess opposing doctrines; yet, when 
viewed in synthesis they produce a magnificent integral whole, 
embracing all major areas of philosophical exploration.^^ 

It follows feom this that rmyd has different connotations in the 
various texts of India’s sacred and philosophical literature, lending 
itself ako to varied interpretations; but all texts and commentators 
upon the texts are agreed that mdyd is concerned with the relation¬ 
ship of the phenomenal character of the self and the transcendent 
Absolute. And all are equally agreed that mdyd is either the anti¬ 
thesis or the obscuration of vidya. Barely does mdyd mean to Indian 
phflosophers, even for Sankara, that the world is illusion, that it 
does not exist and therefore should be explained away. Indian 
philosophers, for the most part, defend the existence if not the 
reality of the empirical world and find its basis in the Absolute, the 
source of its many permutations. But from the viewpoint of the 
absolute Being, phenomena may very well be unreal This doctrine 
is not peculiar to Indian thought; it is universally common to all 
metaphysics, an underlying conviction of representative religious 
and philosophic^ thinkers. In Indian metaphysics the phenomenal 
and multiple appearance of the world, its questionable reality, and 
impermanence is denoted respectively by the word mdyd. 
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Mdyd as tke explanation of tlie visible universe is not a modern 
concept, for it can be found in its primitive meanings in the Rg 
Veda, although the adoption of the term mdyd to describe its 
essential application can be said to have been popularized in later 
thought. In the Rg Veda there occur passages which show that 
even then the ancient Indo-Aryans were forming the belief that 
an ineffable unity lay beneath the apparent multiplicity of the 
phenomenal, and they began by gathering theic gods into a cosmic 
One, declaring ^that which is one the sages call by many names.’ 
In the words of the Veda : 

They call him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, 
and he is heavenly noble-winged Garutman.^® 

To what is one, sages give many a title : 

They call it Agni, Yama, Matarisvan.^^ 

Another passage ojBfers the idea of mdyd as an explanation of 
apparent multiformity which in reality is one : ^Purusa is this all, 
that which was and which shall be.’^^ It is here understood that 
the universe is alone Pwusa (the Cosmic or Universal Person or 
SeK) and the implication is that all that is not Purusa is illusion 
{mdyd). 

The word mdyd actually occurs in the early Mantfos^^ and denotes 
a kind of magic. Indra^"^ assumes many forms {mdydbhih) ^by 
magic wiles, or mysterious powers through mdyd (supernatural 
power) Indra triumphs over the mayin demons,''and he has 
much mdyd [pummdya] Germs of the later Upanisadic develop¬ 
ment of the word in the sphere of metaphysics as meaning the power 
of manifestation of the Absolute are found in such passages of the 
Rg Veda as 'Indra assumes form after form, working mdyds about 
his body,’^^ and 'through mdyds Indra goeth in many forms 
Without mdyd as a governing concept such ideas as the identity 
of the Atman as Supreme Keality, the unreality of the phenomenal 
world apart from Atman, and the unity of existence as discussed in 
the Upani^ads could not be posited. It was, however, later Vedan- 
tists such as Gaudapada,^ Sankara, Ramanuja, and notably in 
our era, Sri Aurobindo and Dr. Radhakrishnan who fully deve¬ 
loped the doctrine of mdyd and made it basic to theic respective 
viewpoints. 
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In the first phase of its doctrine the Rg Veda is definitely poly¬ 
theistic and with divinities of anthropomorphic character; and 
although many gods are named and worshipped, such as Surya 
(sun), Agni (fire), Indra (thunderstorm), Visnu (the ah-pervader), 
and others, the prerogative of creation, preservation, and destruc¬ 
tion is ascribed to a single personality, Prajapati, the lord of crea¬ 
tures. ‘As the Golden Germ he [Prajapati] arose in the beginning; 
when born he was the one Lord of the existent... He who giveth 
strength . . . [but] whose shadow is immortality, is death . . 

So speaking, the Rg Veda records its reluctance to ascribe the order 
of the world {Rta) to more than one deity, and this despite its 
advocacy of a plurality of gods, for “if the endless variety of the 
world suggests numerous deities, the unity of the world implies one 
deity.^’^^ 

Indeed, the reflective tendency of the ancient Indian thinker 
and his enquiry into the identity and nature of the Supreme, the 
world Cause, is evident early in the vedic hymns where it is said, 
‘Of whom, the terrible, they ask, “where is he V’ of him indeed 
they also say, “He is not’V^® 8,nd ‘through whom the mighty 
heaven and earth have been fixed . . . what God with our oblation 
shall we worship ? 

Through the enquiring doubt of these early passages a super¬ 
personal non-duality develops and the universe is explained in the 
Hymn of the Oreation^^ as an evolution out of the ultimate One; 
and it is in the verses^® of this hymn also, that there can be detected 
a foreshadowing of the modern Indian point of view of the distinc¬ 
tion between absolute reality {Brahman) and the personal God 
{Ihara), which forms the basic structure of such schools of thought 
as that of the qualified non-dualism of Eamanuja in the 11th 
century, and the integralistic philosophy of Sri Auxobindo in the 
20th century 


Mdyd in the TJfanisad^^ 

The inclination to philosophic introspection manifest in the hymns 
of the Rg Veda take on a more metaphysical character in the 
Upanisads®^ as his search for the underlying reality of things causes 
the Indian philosopher to ask, “What is that which by being known 
makes us know everything in the world 1 What is that which 
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by being known all is revealed for wbat it is ? He enquires into the 
self, and reads in the Upanisads the answer, 'knowing that the 
individual self, eater of the fruit of action, is the Universal Self, 
maker of past and future, he knows he has nothing to fear.’^ " The 
real which is at the heart of the universe is reflected in the infinite 
depths of the self. Brahmn (the ultimate as discovered objectively) 
is Atman (the ultimate as discovered introspectively). Ta^ t‘i>am ad 
(That art thou). Truth is within us [for] 'when we realize the Uni¬ 
versal Self in us, when and what may anyone fear or worship ? 

Although the Upanisadic literature reveals a diligent application 
on the part of the seers to discover the essential nature or First 
Principle of the Universe; and coming as they did to the decision 
that 'the great omnipresent Atman^^ which is greater than heaven, 
space, and earth,and is at the same time present 'small as a 
corn of rice,’®® "whole and undivided in man*s own self, the Uni¬ 
versal Self identical with the individual self,’’®® there remaiued 
unanswered the question of why the essence of things is not given 
in the objects as they present themselves to our senses in the pheno¬ 
menal world. What then, is this mere appearance, this shadowing 
of the real essences of things ? The Upanisads answer that the world 
is mayd, and that empirical knowledge does not give true Knowledge 
but belongs to the realm of ignorance or avidyd for, if the Self 
within us and Brahman are One, if that is the only reality, then all 
of the perceived multiplicity of the world must partake of unreality ; 
and thereifore, aU that we see and feel and cognke with our senses 
and with oux inteUeots, yes, and even the seeming dual character 
of self, is mdyd.^ 

Mdyd in one of ite earliest appearances with the meaning " ocmnic 
illusion’* can be found in the bmidd>atara Dpanisad, 'know then, 
that prakrti^ is mdyd and that the Great Gk>d is the Lord of mdya. 
The whole universe is filled with objects that are parts of his 
being/^ 

Sankaraoharya in his commentaries on the Veddrda 
explains the use of mdyd in this passage of the iSvU and other simikwr 
lines, as meaning both illusion and the " power of the Lord,” mymg, 
"anything beside the Supreme Self is illusory. . * the world is 
created by mdyd, the inscrutable power of the Lord, and is therefore 
unreal,” and again, "duality is an illusion and Non-duality k 
Ultimate Reality.”^® 
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It is his use of the equivocal term '"illusion’’ to denote the veiling 
of Knowledge that is charged against Sankara by his critics as 
meaning "hallucination.” 

One of the most significant of the Upanisads, the BrJiada/ranyaha, 
reputed to have been written by Yajnavalkya,^® can be said to 
contain in essence the fundamental precepts of the traditional^'^ 
Vedanta which has become established in India as its predominant 
philosophical doctrine. According to Yajnavalkya’s teaching in the 
Brhad3ranyaha Upanisad, the individual atman is in reality the 
Supreme Atman, "this [self or atman] was indeed Brahman in the 
beginning. It knew itself only as "I am Brahman,^^ Therefore, it 
became all, [and he who realizes his Oneness like] whoever among 
the gods had his enlightenment, also became That [Brahman] . . . 
[he also in this manner] knows the self as "I am Brahman,^^ becomes 
all this [universe^® .. . [the illusion of the self vanishes] and "even 
the gods cannot prevent his becoming this, for he has become their 
Self.’*® 

The conception of the identity of Atman and Brahman, the 
acceptance of the utter non-duality of the Supreme Self as Eeahty, 
the substratum of the universe, necessitates the logical denial of 
all that is not the self, and imputes unreality to the appearance of 
anything that is other, for says the Upanisad, "there is in It no 
diversity/®® Therefore, the mnltiplxoity perceptible in the universe 
independent of Atman, is maya. 

In a hymn in the Brhada/ranyaka Upanisad the petitioner begs 
to be led from the unreal to the Keal, from darkness to Light, from 
death to Immortality —unreality, darkness and death is inter¬ 
preted to signify duality which is mdyd, and Non-duahty meaning 
Jbman, alone is Reality, Light and Immortality. 

The Idea of Mdyd in Buddhism 

The concept of cosmic ignorance can be said to have gained its 
first popular acceptance with Mahayana Buddhism,®® in which 
Nagarjuna®* the dialectician and early exponent of this school 
introduces the distinction of what is neither real nor unreal.®® In 
his philosophical presentation Mgarjuna advocates two kinds of 
truths — truth as veiled by ignorance®® or amdyd and dependent 
upon commonsense presuppositions {samvrtisatya), and truth as 
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unqualified and ultimate {paramdrthastUya), In tlie postulation of 
a truthi that is ultimate and unqualified, samvrtisatya or empirical 
truth perforce becomes consonant with midyay whose action wonld 
be the veiling of the truth of all things, causing the world of sense 
experience to present, if not an unreal, at least an untrue appearance. 
To better understand the Buddhistic doctrine of midya as the 
obscuring principle to enlightenment {vidyd, or true knowledge) 
we will examine in a moment the principle of dependent causation 
in Buddhism, that of pratUyasamutpdda. 

!Por Gautama, the original Buddha,®'^ existence was process or 
becoming, and birth after birth was for him a flow of consciousness. 
But the logical conclusion that becoming must necessarily result in 
a becoming something’’ does not here obtain, for in the under¬ 
standing of Buddha, the becoming” was the surcease from birth, 
pain, old age, and death. It was the attainment of the blissful peace 
of the Void {^unya) or Nirvana. 

The translation of iunyatd as meaning 'Void” which in English 
connotation equals "nothingness” or "emptiness” is unfortunate, 
for such a meaning of the term is not acceptably demonstrated in 
the teaching of Gautama Buddha, and is more aptly defined as 
"indeterminateness” in the Buddhistic implication. The fact that 
Buddha does not preach a positive doctrine of the Absolute, and 
that he maintains enigmatic silence regarding the Upanisadic 
doctrine of the Atmany does not mean that ha rejects the idea. His 
very reluctance to speak of such an absolute could well mdioate 
that he accepts the Atmcm as the Transcendent Entity about whom 
nothing can be predicated; and this notion cannot be disproved by 
any of his utterances. Gautama was one of discriminatirg conver¬ 
sation and notably remained silent where the limitations of finite 
symbolization proved inadequate to represent the Truth, for 
"whereof we cannot speak we must keep silent — and this is the 
great tradition of the mysticism of the Upanisads.”^® 

Eor that matter, nihilism need not at all be read into the teaching 
of Gautama, for he repeatedly asserts, "That is not my 
excluding all the elements of phenomenal being; to which Sankara’^s 
remark is exceptionally apropos, that it is not po^ible to negate 
the empirical world without affirming another r^dity.®® And again, 
in speaking of his Bath, Gautama is reported to have said with 
subtle meaning, "and what brethem, is the path that goes to the 
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iinooinpounded [the uaconditioned and indeterminable Void] ? 
Concentration that is Toid [i.e., devoid of personal consideration], 
signless [rewardless], aimless [free from desire].”®^ 

Buddha did not profess to be an expounder of profound meta¬ 
physical truths, was not so much concerned with the working out 
of philosophical propositions and with the analysis of the nature 
of the universe, but more with the investigation of self and of desire 
as the cause of human suffering and the basis for the misconception 
of truth. He begins tracing the ills of this life to an evolutionary 
source by breaking down the self into causal parts. He observes 
that the suffering of man is caused by pain, old age, and death, 
which in turn are dependent upon birth. Birth indicates a previous 
existence in which clinging {ufada/m) as a result of desire for the 
comforts of the flesh {Mma) has not been transcended. Desire, the 
basal cause of man’s predicament, could result only from the actions 
of the empirical senses whose foimdations (ayatanas) depend upon 
mind and body [nama-rupa). Ndma-rupa appears from the root of 
consciousness (vijmna) which is due itself to aggregation {sanghdta),^^ 
and bringing up the final phase of the evolutionary series is ignorance 
(avidyd) which is responsible for the belief that the self exists as an 
integral entity instead of the combination of skandas^^ or aggre¬ 
gation which it is. So it is, that in tracing all suffering to its roots in 
cmidyd, Gautama Buddha postulates the doctrine of dependent 
origination,®^ 'inasmuch as it is dependently on each other and 
simultaneously that the factors which constitute dependence origi¬ 
nate the elements of being, therefore did the Sage call these factors 
dependent origination.’®^ Having come to the conclusion that the 
misery of the world is imavoidable as long as man erroneously 
beJhev^ that there is a self or ego, Gautama sets about breaking up 
the five shandas that make up the physiological and psychical states 
of the individual; and after making this separation he finds no 
residue of ego, so concludes that the self is delusion. It is nothing 
more than a reference to the aggregate of shandas, 'just as the word 
"chariot” is but a mode of expression for axle, wheels, chariot-body, 
pole, and other constituent members, placed in a certain relation 
to each other, but when we come to examine the members one by 
one, we discover that in the absolute sense there is no chariot.’®® 
What Buddha is saying is, that there is no self, but only the 
five shmdas or elements of being put together, which through 
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ignorance man imagines to be an existent separate self. This mistaken 
notion of self would seem to contain the germ of the theory of cosmic 
ignorance detected in the Brahmanical schools as well, who hold 
similar notions of maya as the power of delusion by which the 
deceptive picture of the reality of a separate self appears in differ¬ 
entiation from the One. 

Nagarjuna, who has been mentioned as principal speaker for the 
Stinyavadan element of Mahayana, regards the phenomenal world 
as sunya; but iunya for him as for Gautama does not mean a void 
or nothingness — it is what is neither real nor unreal, nor both nor 
neither. It is, so to speak, mdyd. But unlike Buddha who remained 
silent upon issues he could not express, Nagarjuna in his work, the 
MddhyamiJca EdriJcds, proceeds to prove that nothing is real, 
making excellent use of the Buddhistic doctrine oi p'atUymamitpoda 
to demonstrate this point. Things that have a cause, he says, must 
either be real or unreal. If they are real they do not need a cause 
because they already are and do not need to be produced; and if 
they are unreal there is no point in speaking of causation. In 
addition, as the doctrine of fraMya$am%Uydda or dependent origin 
itself iqaplies, nothing can have its own nature for it depends upon 
somethmg else for its composition, and since the effect does not 
exist in each of its conditions examined separately, what cannot 
be found in each of them cannot be found in aU of them; therefore, 
the aggregate itself is not real.®® 

The most important result of Nagaxjxma's dialectic is his main 
thesis that aU things appearing to be, only because of a mistaken 
relatedness, with no way of defining or describing or even of dis¬ 
covering their essences, cannot be said to possMi any essences of 
their own, not even the self. This does not mean that the world is 
contradicted in our empirical experience; but as no essence can be 
discerned or attributed to any phenomenal entity, and it is not 
possible to assert anything of its nature, the apparent reality of the 
world has, therefore, the mysterious veil of ignorance over it. H^ce^ 
concludes Nagarjuna, Hhose who see that things exist or that 
they do not exist, do not see the truth,’®® for ‘all things are called 
moyd because they are unreal like a lightning flash, . , * because 
they are not born, yet appear to be, [and] as the world is neither 
different from reality nor identical with it, and though the world 
is treated as Mdyd, Mdyd is said to be not without reality/ 
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Maya in the Philosophy of Gaudapdda’^^ 

Gau(Japada’^ carries the non-relational teaching of Nagarjuna 
still further, denying that there has been any creation at all, and 
postulating in addition, an extreme non-dualism in which all 
exiatents are in reality the Supreme One, i.e., the Absolute or 
Brahman- 

In the Ma'^uhyahdrihd (or Kdrihdsy^ his profound philosophical 
commentary on the Mandukya Upanisad, Gaudapada refutes the 
theory of relationships {jdti). Early in Book IV of the Kdrikd he 
iatrodupes his thesis : ^ There are certain disputants who maintain 
origination is a thing which is already existent, while 
there are others of firm resolve who hold that it is a thing which 
is non-existent. Thus they dispute with each other.^'^^ He seems to 
be saying here that of the two classes of disputants, one of them 
holds that it is the existent {bhuta) that originates, while the other 
says that which originates is the non-existent {abhuta).'^^ In the 
next verse he demonstrates his agreement with those Admayavadins^^ 
(Buddhists) who maintain that there is no origination, that neither 
the existent nor the non-existent comes into being. Repeating the 
dialectic of Nagarjuna, Gaudapada says, 'That which is already 
existent does not come into being and that which is non-existent 
does not also come into being; disputing thus, the followers of 
oAmya assert absolute non-being {o^dtiy^^ 

A student of the Agamakdstra'^^ will no doubt be interested in 
pursuing the various arguments set forth by Gaudapada as he 
refutes the theory of origination (causation or creation) in Book 
IV; but for the purposes of this present work it suffices to leave 
thm area of consideration with the statement that Gaudapada 
clearly ^tabhshes the view that non-origination is the highest 
truth,and all that is real is the non-dual Brahmcm.^^ 

It has been shown that, while Nagarjuna neither denies nor 
affirms the Atmcm, Gaudapada is more convinced and firmly teaches 
the Atman-Brahman theory that is carried forward by subsequent 
Vedantic philosophers. 

In order to understand Gau^apada^s application of mdyd as the 
explanation of the phenomenal universe, it is necessary to investi¬ 
gate at least superficially, the structure of his idealism. Vidhushe- 
khara Bhattacharya in his commentary on the Agama&dstra, 
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considers Gaudapada to be tbe first practical advocate of Yijmna- 
vada or ‘^Idealism/’ asserting that it is originally adopted by 
Gaudapada from Upanisadic sources, viz,, Bril, IV. 3. 14,on 
which is based his fundamental statement®^ that the wakiug state 
and the dream state are in fact, one.®^ 

Gaudapada^s argument for this type of Idealism upon which he 
bases the unreality of existents runs as follows : the things witnessed 
in dreams such as chairs, animals, etc., are within, as they are in 
an enclosed place (the body),®^ therefore their reality is impossible. 
The time of dreams being very short, it cannot be possible for the 
dreams to transcend time and the dreamer actually to be present 
in distant places that may be seen while m the dream state, Hhe 
time being not long one does not see the things dreamt by going to 
[different] places ; and no person on wakmg is in the place [where 
he dreamed himself to be].®® Similarly, in the waking state the things 
around us as experienced are as equally unreal from the fact that 
they also, are within, for Hhe same is declared of the things in 
waking on account of the fact that they are inside, as there [in 
the waking state] so in a dream the state of being enclosed does 
not differ.Therefore, concludes Gaudapada, the things present 
in conscious experience, like the unreal of the dream or a mirage 
are solely imagined by the mind. But even in the face of this de¬ 
claration of unreality, Gaudapada is forced to admit that external 
things appear to be real, for he says, ‘in the dream that which is 
imagined by the mind within is [regarded by men as] non-existing 
[o^ai], while that which is cognized by the mind without is [regarded 
as] existing [sat] but, he concludes in the same verse, ‘the un¬ 
reality of [both of them] is a matter of experience.’®® Whether in 
dream or waking, what is cognized by the mind is unreal. Moreover, 
the mind which in both states is undoubtedly without subject and 
object ‘owing to illusion . . . moves [in dream] with the appearance 
of the two [percipient and perceiver], even so, owing to illusion 
the mind in the waking condition moves with the appearance of 
the two.’®® This duality, therefore, is perceptible only by the mind. 
It is upon this thesis that Gaudapada postulates the non-existence 
of the phenomenal world and asserts the non-duality of Brahman, 
for it follows that when mind becomes non-mind, that is, when 
its function of thinking ceases, no duality is experienced, that this 
duality in whatever form, comprising the movable and the 
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tuimovable is perceived by tbe mind, 'but when the mind becomes 
norL'-mind duality is not experienced.’^® And so, upon the cessation 
of the function of thinking 'when by the knowledge of the truth of 
Atman it [the mind] ceases from imagining [ceases to function] it 
goes into the state of non-mind [that is, non-mind is reached through 
its knowledge of the truth of the Atman] being non-cognizant in 
the absence of owing to the absence of the things to be cognized.’®^ 

Despite what seems to be an extreme idealism in which he implies 
the non-existence of the world, Gau^apada does not actually deny 
its existence and the individuality of living beings. For him Brahman 
alone is the real and all that is perceived is Brahman, 'It [Atman’] 
is imagined as Prana [breath or life] and other innumerable things. 
This is an illusion of It, the shining One, by which it Itself is de¬ 
luded.’®^ Here Gaudapada affirms, if not the reality of things, then 
the reality of illusion®^ from the aspect of eternity, from the stand¬ 
point of the non-dual Brahman, 

The theory of rmyd is accepted by Gaudapada as the explanation 
for what appears to be existent. If one sees the universe as subject 
and object, as a world of multiple entities, he is the victim of il¬ 
lusion, for when the knowledge of the truth of Atman is reached, 
duality does not exist. He has shown that all external things both 
in the waking and in the dream experience are unreal, aU being 
due to mdyd or mere imagination of the mind that moves on account 
of mdyd. 

We have seen that for Gaudapada the phenomenal universe has 
no reality, for when Knowledge is attained it is not perceived. But 
for Sankara,®^ who for later Vedanta ameliorates somewhat this 
extreme view, the world of names and forms are existent facts of 
daily experience for those under the misapprehension created by 
ignorance {amdyd,^^ or non-knowledge). While Ankara is emphatic 
in holding the multiple world to be totally non-existent from the 
standpoint of Brahman, he recognizes the logical impassibility of 
determ in in g the precise relationship between Reality and appear¬ 
ance ; for, in order to determine this relationship the finite mind 
would have to perceive through the infinite Absolute, and such 
absolute perception would compel the negation of the finite. This 
mysterious relationship then, this dark veil of avidyd, impenetrable 
as it is from the very limits imposed by the construction of the mind 
of man, an ignorance that seems to apprehend the universe as a 
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multiple form, this power of illusion that can neither he known, 
nor if known can be explained — the Advaitin calls maya, 

Fundamentally, there is little difference between the philosophical 
views of Gaudapada and those of Sankara. Both are Advaitins 
(non-dualists) and both posit the non-reality of the world. But 
in a comparative analysis it would have to be said that they draw 
their premises from opposite standpoints. Gaudapada in writing 
hk philosophy from the standpoint of Brahman declares the world 
to be non-exiatent; whereas, Sankara viewing the phenomenal 
from the standpoint of mdyd, sees it to be real (existent) as long as 
it is cognized as such by the individual dtman^ and until the indi- 
viduars realization of Brahman negates it as real. Gaudapada 
believes he has proven non-relationship between appearance and 
Beality and that there is no possibility of appearance being either 
real or existent. But Sankara does not attempt to prove the existence 
of mdyd (this he accepts); his aim is to prove the reality of Brahman. 

Mdyd in the Sdhhhya PMlosophy^^ 

It is the doctrine of mdyd in the Advaita Vedanta that forms 
the main point of digression from its rival system the Sahkhya 
philosophy. Sahkhya posits a cause of the worldor mdyd in its 
doctrine of prahrti, a primordial stuff out of which the universe 
is created, which like the maj/a of Vedanta is indefinable, undemon- 
strable, and indeterminate. Originally prahrti is insentient, ‘un¬ 
manifest as the cause gone before the cause of all phenomena,’ 
and in its quiescent or unmanifest stage represents the equilibrium 
of the three gums (sattva, rajas^ and tamos) that eventually make 
up all matter.The Sdhhhya^Kdrihd^^ explains, ‘the sattva attribute 
is held to be buoyant and illuminating ; the rajas attribute exciting 
and mobile; and the tamas attribute sluggish and enveloping/^^*® 
It is the combining in various proportions of its reals (the three 
gunas) that make for differentiation in the world of objects , 
some persons abound in the sattva attributes, e.g,, saints and deities ; 
others abound in the rajas attributes, such as men; others again 
in the tamas attribute, such as beasts.’^ The doctrine of plurality 
of selves professed by the Sankhyas thus follows naturally ‘from 
the distributive nature of the incidence of birth and death and the 
endowment of the instruments of cognition and action . . . and 
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from differences in proportion of the tliree constituents/^®^ 
Prdkrti, then, is the potential of all objective existence, both 
physical and psychical, for it is the source of all the world of 
becoming. 

It is this identity of one common nature, prakrti, that for the 
Sahkhyan accounts for the unity of the world of experience and 
not the non-dualism of the Ultimate Self^®® as held by the Advaitins. 
In this unity of a common substratum the Sankhyan works out the 
diversity of selves as demonstrated above, affirming that there is 
nothing contrary to the sacred teaching^ in the theory of indivi¬ 
duation; and what is more, maintains the Sdnkhya-Kdrikd, the 
Vedio declaration regarding the non-dual self is in reference to the 
genus of the self which consists of the general characteristics of 
being the self, and not to its wholeness.^®^ 

However, while contending Prakrt% the substratum of all creation, 
to be unconscious {jada) nature, the Sankhyan school does not over¬ 
look the metaphysical principle of consciousness. It is only by 
virtue of its proximity to Purusa the principle of a transcendental 
and eternally pure consciousness that Prakrti may begin its action; 
it is from the interdependence of these two principles that the Self 
evolves. Prakrti is insentient and incapable of action until fused 
with the indifidual conscious principle, Purusa^ the Cosmic or 
Universal Self, which unity results in the living empirical self, or 
Once created the individual soul or jiva is bound to this life 
and is automatically involved in the endless rounds of birth to 
birth {samsa/ra^ remcamation), and is concerned with the imper¬ 
manences and miseries {duhkha) of the world so long as there remains 
any identification of the with the empirical, for teaches the 
Ka/nkd, ^without the conjunction of prakrti, there can be no con¬ 
junction of bondage in the self furusa who is by nature, eternal 
. . . Therefore, it is the goal of Sankhya to free the self oxfurusa 
from its bondage to prakrti, to wipe away the veil of avidyd that 
prevents the self from distinguishing between the matter of life 
{prakrti) and Purusa the individual eternally perfect spirit that is 
beyond birth and death, beyond becoming and decay. With the 
complete isolation from Prakrti the soul (each soul) illumined 
(vidyd) then exists as pure unobjective consciousness, eternally 
above the urgencies of worldly life Vhen the separation from the 
body has at length been attained, and by reasons of the purpose 
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having been fulfilled, Nature ceases to — then he the emanci¬ 
pated self obtains eternal and absolute isolation/^®® 

It is upon the premise of the etemality of the individual self 
that the Sahkhyans develop their teaching of the multiplicity of 
empirical selves as a reflection of the real multipUoity of ^e fxans- 
cendent selves, and deny that such multiformity is in any manner 
illusory. "The world,’ they say, ‘is not unreal, because there is no 
fact contradictory to its reality, and also because it is not the product 
of causes faulty senses or illusion.’^*^® 

It has been shown that according to the Sankhyan philosophy 
Prahrti cannot be known, since in its primal or causal state no 
demonstrable quality belongs to it. It is only after combining the 
reals composing it that empirical demonstration is at all possible; 
and that, even after such a manifestation, prakrti as the substratum 
of the world remains unknowable. But indefinable and indeterminate 
as it is, in common with the mdyd of the Advaita, it differs in the 
respect that, while mdyd is held to be neither real nor unreal, 
prakrti for the Sankhyans is real even apart from its connection 
with Purusa^ for ‘the non-perception of that [prakrti or primal 
nature] is due to its subtlety, not to its non-existence ... In 
the evolutionary theory of Sankhya, when Purusa becomes eman¬ 
cipated by the removal of the illusory veil arising from aviveka 
or non-discrimination between purusa and prakrti^ prakrti subsides 
into quiescence, but remains as real as before, ready to unite again 
with a purusa and to remain endlessly in its creationary role. Thus 
in Sankhya two eternal principles are posited side by side, prakfti 
and purusa. 

However, in the teaching of the Advaita Vedanta, mdyd which 
is the causal agent of the appearing world, ceases to be and is itself 
annulled once the Self realizes itself to be the One, for mdyd is 
wholly dependent upon Brahman and has no separate, independent 
eristence. Sankara^^^ contends that the cause of the world cannot 
be unconscious matter such as the Sankhyans posit in their theory 
of Prakrti as primal nature, because ‘ the Brahman is that from which 
the origin, subsistence, and dissolution of this world prooeed/^^ 
Brahman is both the material and eflS.cient cause of the world; 
and as an eflhcient cause it cannot be insentientA^® 

To summarize the doctrine of the self as taught by the Sankhyas, 
it can be said that the self manifested in time is the conjoining of 
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the two interdependent principles of the organization of the elements 
of Nature {Prahrti) impenetrated by pure Consciousness {Pumsa). 
And although the jwa in essence is one with the Universal Soul, 
Sahkhya teaches an autonomy of selves^^^ in a transcendental world, 
a pluralism standing against the Upanisadic non-dual One. 

It is this empirical self which must struggle through the various 
experiences of birth, death, and rebirth. “In all its st 3 ;uggles and 
thrilling adventures in the Cosmic drama, the empirical Self is 
however, sustained by the unique transcendent Self whose shadow 
or empirical counterpart it is.”^^^ But the confused identification 
with material nature obscures the absolute simplicity of the spiritual 
entity, and so it is the goal of Sahkhya to separate Pumsa from 
Prahrti and thereby put an end to the suffering created by the 
individual self’s illusory identification with nature. Thus it would 
seem that the Sahkhya doctrme of the Self although culminating 
in an ultimate spiritual realization, is more of a separation than a • 
union, and from this viewpoint has little fin common with Vedanta. 
But there is one observation that can be made of Sahkhya — it 
has in common with Vedanta the declaration that “the enemy of 
the soul is not the body as such, but our bondage to the body and 
the sense of mineness.”^^® We find the arguments of both Vedanta 
and Sahkhya pointed in the one direction — that the life of the 
spirit is repressed and hampered by union with the material body, 
a bondage that endures as long as there remains the ignorance of 
its true Cosmic Self. 

Maya in the Philosophy of Rdmdnuja^^'^ 

The meaning and application of mdyd in the teaching of Rama¬ 
nuja^® differs from that of the Sahkaran school only in its particular 
aspect or emphasis. The difference in emphasis arises from the 
variance in viewpoint concerning the character of the Absolute. 
Sankara holds the nature of Brahman to be that of the Uncondi¬ 
tioned or Pure Consciousness, indescribable and unknowable as 
suggested in the Upanisads, “ ‘The Supreme Self is not to be fixed ; 
He is limited, unborn, not to »be reasoned about, not to be 
conceived/ 

We read in the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad the famous “des- 
OTption*’ employed by Yajnavalkya — “not this, not this {neti, 
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netiy ; ‘He, this self, is that which has been described as “not 
this, not this/’Sankara emphasizes the iadescribability of the 
Absolute in his commentary on the VedanM Sutras^ mentioning that 
Brahman can best be described by silence, calling attention to 
Badhva, who after considerable silence remarks, ‘I am teaching 
you indeed [concerning Brahman^ but you do not undersold. 
Silence is the Self/^^^ This, then, is the Nirgu'm Brahman, deyoid 
of attribute and unrelational, beyond the confines of time, space, 
and causality; yet, no relation need be assumed, for according to 
Adyaita Vedanta it is a metaphysical oneness that is the yery 
foimdation of relatiye existence, ‘that which is above heaven and 
below the earth, which is heaven and earth as well as what is 
between them, and which they say was, is, and will be pervaded 
by the unmanifested aJkdsa {BrahmanY^^ and ‘that Being is the 
seed; all else is but His expression* He is Truth. He is Self. You 
are That/123 

This is the meaning of the Absolute to Sankara. He recognizes, 
however, the conditional reality of a qualified Being (personal God) 
from the phenomenal standpoint. As long as one sees tibie material 
world one must postulate a Creator. That Sankara admits and 
respects this personal God is evidenced by the many devotional 
hymnsi 2 ^ that he composed to the gods and goddesses of popular 
religion. But how does this qualified Being come about ? Swami 
Nikhilananda states the Vedantic explanation in these words : 

Without compulsion from outside, Brahrmn impose upon Itself, 
as it were, a Limit and thus becomes manifest as God, soul, and 
world, ... it is Saguna Brahman by whom all hhings have been 
created, and by whom, after being created, they are sustained, 
and into whom, in the end, they are absorbed.125 

This inscrutable power of Brahman to accomplish such a mani¬ 
festation is conceived by the Vedantin as mayd ; and qualified by 
the limiting power of mdyd the Absolute becomes the conditioned, 
the Sagurm Brahman, It must be remembered, however, that this 
conditioning (for Advaita Vedanta) is not real but only apparent, 
in that Brahman appears to the finite mind with attributes and 
creative fxmction. Mdyd, then in this sense is conceived of as botii 
the inscrutable power of projection and the mysterious veiling 
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power of Nvrguna Brahrmn, who remains the unchanged and 
nnchanging substratum of all that is — ‘‘like the ocean, Brahman 
appears to us in two aspects ; Nirguna Brahman is without a wave 
or ripple [untouched by the appearance of creation and the activity 
of the created]; Baguna Brahman is the ocean agitated by the 
wind [of created things] covered by foaming waves . . . but Nirguna 
Brahman and Baguna Brahman are not two realities ... it is the 
same sea whether peaceful or agitated/ Maya, therefore, both 
as projecting power and veiling power has no independent reality ; 
it inheres in Brahman as the power of Brahman. 

Ramanuja, while describing maya as “a screen that hides the 
true nature of the Lord [Baguna Brahman^ denies that there is 
anything illusionistic about it. He contends that mdyd in the 
Upanisads really denotes that which produces various wonderful 
effects, citing the Bvetdhatara Upanisad ‘from that the mdyin 
creates all this, and in that the other is bound up by mdyd,*^'^ he 
concludes that here the highest Person is called mdyin because he 
possesses the power of mdyd, not on account of ignorance or nes¬ 
cience on his part.^^® Mdyd is to Ramanuja the loving, transforming 
power of God, resulting in a Oneness (God, soul, and nature) which 
admits of distinction. 

Ramanuja accepts Brahma, or God, as the Real with attributes. 
The general character of his teaching is best known as qualified 
non-dualism, in which there is posited three kinds of reality, the 
Brahma, the and the physical world, all modes of reality each 
differing from Brahman but combined form Reality. Diverging thus 
from the traditional Vedanta, Ramanuja in his commentary on the 
Vedanta Butras argues for the realness of multiplicity against the 
Sankaran non-dualism, and like the latter uses the Upanisadic texts 
to confirm his position. The Sankarans, maintains Ramanuja, deny 
the existence of plurality on the basis of such passages in the 
Upanisads as ‘there is not any plurality here; from death to death 
goes he who sees here any plurality {BrU, IV. 4.19)and another, 
‘but when for him the Self alone has become all, by what means, 
and whom shall he see (BrV, IV. 5, 15) ? ^ But what these texts 
deny, in the opinion of Ramanuja, is plurality insofar as they 
contradict that unity of the world which depends upon its being in 
its entirety an effect^^® of Brahman, and having Brahman for its 
inward ruling principle and its true Self. Nor, contends Ramanuja, 
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can tlie Sankarans logically mamtain that the declared oneness in 
some passages of the Scriptures negates as unreal the plurality 
declared in other parts such as the Chandogya Upanisad which 
says, ‘may I be many, may I grow forth (VI. 2. 3.),’ for it is not 
reasonable to hold that the Scriptures shoidd first teach the doctrine 
of plurality as belonging to Brahman, and should later deny this 
very doctrine. And what is more, the Sankarans are mistaken in 
believing that the Brahman is without qualities, for what is meant 
in the Mu'^aTca Upanisad by ^Brahman . . . which has no root or 
attributes,is that Brahman has no evil qualities connected with 
Prakrti, for, Ramanuja points out, the same TJpanipd “then 
teaches that to it there belong eternity, all-pervadingness, subtilty, 
omnipresence, omniscience, imperishableness, creativeness with 
regard to all beings, and other auspicious qualities.”^^ 

Further defending his thesis of the real of multiplicity and the 
assignment of attributes to Brahman, Ramanuja continues to argue 
on scriptural grounds. The text ‘in the beginning all this was 
Atman only, one without a second^ 1. L 1), he maintains, does 
not deny all duality to Brahman as imderstood by Sankara, but 
what the phrase “without a second^’ really means to imply is that 
Brahman possesses manifold powers, and this he does along with 
denying the existence of another governing Principle different from 
Brahman, If the scriptural declaration were meant to deny all 
duality, he reasons, it would deny also the etemality and other 
attributes of Brahman.^^^ 

Ramanuja contends that the jwa and the physical world form 
the Sakti (energy, power) of Brahman, that the world and Brahmm 
stand to each other in the relation of part and whole, “the former 
being like the power and the latter like that in which the power 
inheresbut, since energy cannot be separated from its pos¬ 
sessor, although they are not the same, the Brahman must perforce 
be determinate, that is, particularized by iakti (iahtiviHsta) which 
is the quality of Brahman?^ 

The relation between the world and Brahman is for the Ramanuja 
school that of body and soul, the body of Brahman comprising both 
the jwas and the physical world — “ . . . the individual self has 
Brahman for its Self, owing to the fact of BraJiman having entered 
into it [and] from this it follows that the entire aggregate of thin^, 
intelligent, and non-inteUigent, has its Self in Brahman insofar as 
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it constitutes Brahman's body, therefoie, '‘That art thou’’^^® we 
understand merely as a special expression of the truth already 
propounded in the clause 'in that, all this has its Brahmcm 

as the soul is the cause of the world, and as the controlling power of 
the body, Brahman becomes a plurality, or an effect of itself,^®’' 
that is, Brahman, is both the efiScient and the material cause of the 
world.^^® 

In this analysis then, the world is due to the transforming power 
{^aMi or rmya)'^^^ inherent in Brahman which permits an effect of 
Brahmcm but does not affect Its nature, because it is the body only 
that undergoes the change; but, as the soul of the body the Brahman 
remains unchanged. Therefore, by regarding the jwa as the body 
of the Brahman, both identity and difference can be retained. Since, 
in the understanding of Ramanuja, the is an attribute or mode 
of Brahman, and as an attribute cannot be separated from possessor, 
the only logical conclusion that can be predicated on this teaching 
of Ramanuja, is that although there is identity between the two 
{Brahman andjwa) yet one is not the other, and so difference obtains 
between them. And this difference for Ramanuja is real,^^® natural, 
and is eternal; it is duo to the mysterious and equally real and 
eternal power of Brahman — mdyd, and not as the Sankarans 
teach,to mdyd as deluding, non-eternal upddhis (limitations). 

Mdyd as Educative IVmion 

Mayavada in the hands of the various exponents of Indian 
philosophy; in the Vedas, the Upanisads, the Gita, the Sutras, and 
the Agamas, is used for but one purpose — to enlighten man, to 
educate man, to give him a starting point or an ending point for 
the explanation of the existence of himself and of the mysterious 
Universe around h im. Philosophy in India has always had a practical 
beariag that distinguishes it from the purely theoretical philosopliiz- 
mg of the West. For the Indian philosopher it is not a pursuit of 
intellectual fancy, not a profession, but a dedication to the spiritual 
education of himself and his fellow man. Like a benevolent mother, 
Indian philosophy has been cognizant of the varying capacities of 
the different minds of her children. Not all are capable of under¬ 
standing the abstract notion of the Absolute as Nirgum, Uncondi¬ 
tioned, Pure Consciousness; there are those who need to be kept 
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in touch, with the metaphysical subtleties in a defined and concrete 
manner. Novices with their untutored and unformed minds need 
something other than abstractions in order to reflect fruitfully if 
not comprehensively upon the Supreme. The Indian seers have 
their own way of meeting this contingency — through the legitimate 
use of myth, analogy, and symbol. 

For instance, we find in the Taittinya Ufanisdd?-^ the discourse 
between Bhrigu, the teacher, and his pupils takes on an evolutionary 
educative character. Step by step Bhrigu advances from symbol 
or analogy to development of truth. Brahman is first represented 
as Anm [food or matter]; ‘Bhrigu meditated and found that food 
is Spirit. From food all things are born, by food they live, toward 
food they move, into food they return.’ In the next verse the defi¬ 
nition is cast aside and Brahman is then taken to be Prana [Universal 
life or Vital Force]; ‘ Bhrigu meditated and found that life is Spirit.’ 
From Prana he passes on to Manas [mind or sensation]; ‘Bhrigu 
meditated and found that mind is Spirit’; then to Vijudm^ ‘that 
knowledge is Spirit,’ and finally to Ananda [Bliss, or the Absolute, 
tbe Infinite or the Perfect] for ‘Bhrigu meditated and found that 
joy is Spirit.’ After serving theic educative purposes the lower 
definitions are progressively cancelled out and are shown to be 
wholly false with regard to the ultimate Beal — ‘as the real, he 
became whatever there is here. That is what they call the real. . , 

In the seventh chapter of the Ckandogya Upanisad there is a 
similar use of progressive symbolization to direct the uninitiated. 
Here Sanatkumara instructs Narada in the Knowledge of Brahman 
through such sjrmbols as “speech,” “mind,” “conception,” 
“thought,” “meditation,” and “understanding.” Sanatkumara 
speaks: ‘Speech {vak) assuredly is more than name . . .’ ‘Mind 
{manas)^ assuredly is more than speech . . ‘Conception [desire] 
{samhalpa), assuredly is more than mind . . ‘Thought [mind-stuff] 
{dtta) assuredly is more than conception . . ‘Meditation {dhyom) 
assuredly is more than thought. . . Through these familiar 
symbols Narada was instructed in “understanding” {vijMna\ and 
^ally in the “Infinite beyond which there is nothing, which com¬ 
prehends all, fills all space, and yet is identical with AtmanP^ 
The seers who were at least as discerning as ourselves, recognized 
the need of man for tangible support for the understanding of in¬ 
visible truths, and gave their imaginations full play, fashioning from 
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the material of historical traditions conceptual substitutes for the 
ineffable experiences. Through suggestions derived from the tradi¬ 
tions of the race they devised symbolic representations such as 
waters as creative aspect of the Absolute, the divinities in various 
forms and their vehicles, and descriptions of God and heaven. The 
sacred literature of India abounds in thrilling, sjmbolic beauty: 
^ Wind is the honey of all beings, all beings the honey of wind. The 
bright eternal Self that is the wind, the bright eternal Self that 
lives in breath, are one and the same; that is Spirit, that is aU’ 
{BrU^ V. 4); 'As a caterpillar, having reached the end of the blade 
of grass, takes hold of another blade, then draws its body from the 
first, so the Self having reached the end of his body, takes hold of 
another body, then draws itself from the first’ (BtTJ, VII. 46); 
‘Make my body, my tongue sweet, my ears keen — You are the 
Spirit’s armour, hidden by sensuality; keep me from forgetting’ 
{TaiUj I. 4. 2); ‘God lives in the hollow of the heart, filling it with 
immortality, light, intelligence’ {TaiU, I. 4. 1); and perhaps the 
most pregnant of all descriptions of the Eternal is that of the 
Mun^ha : ‘He is the inmost Self of all; fire His Head; sun and 
moon, His eyes ; the four quarters His ears ; revelation His voice ; 
wind His breath; world His heart; earth His feet’ (II. 1. 4). This 
description does not refer to a monster or a demon; it is not a 
grotesque, imaginative cosmogony — this “mammoth being” with 
the elements for its parts symbolizes the Eternal Consciousness. 
The vision is not truth itself, but an allegory of Truth, for 

God is too great for words to explain. He is the light making 
things luminous but himself invisible, and yet we cannot afford 
to be absolutely silent. Though the tools of sense and under¬ 
standing cannot describe adequately, creative imagination with 
its symbols and suggestions may be of assistance. The profoundest 
wisdom of the past is transmitted to us in the form of myths 
and metaphors.^^^ 

What happy illusion — the mayd of the myth ! 

The symbolization of mdyd is developed further in a magnificent 
Eleventh Century volume of myths, Somedeva’s Kathd Sarit Sdgara 
{The Ocean of Streams of Story) In Chapter 70, “The Story of 
Mrigankadatta,” an interesting allegory propounds the doctrine of 
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mdyd. Here a woman turns a wheel while bees suck milk and blood 
from a bull and an ass.^^*^ The woman, the hermit explains, ‘^is 
Mdyd^ and the wheel which she caused to revolve is the wheel of 
mundane existence, and the bees are living creatures. The bull 
and the donkey are symbols of righteousness and unrighteousness, 
and the milk and blood of which the bees partake are represented 
by the author as good and evil actions. The bees after acquiring 
these various properties turn into spiders and weave a net of white 
and black strands significant of happiness and misery. But the 
bees are eaten by a two-headed snake (symbolizing death taking 
both the good and the bad). Then the woman, that female typifying 
mdyd,^'^^^ puts them into various pots (wombs) and takes them 
out again^^^ “where they again emerge from them (resumed their 
appearance in the empirical world)'' “corresponding to what they 
had been before, they fell into entangling webs which are symbolic 
of sons and other worldly connections resulting in happiness and 
misery (acts and their retribution, re : doctrine of Jlarma)." Finally, 
the Supreme Spirit (in the form of an ascetic) disturbed by the 
noise of their weeping,consumed the whole, all the entangling 
webs with the fire of knowledge (became Self-realized). Then Mdyd 
who had no further work to do since all had been made one in the 
Absolute, vanished with all her accoutrements, as well as the 
revolving wheel of births and deaths and all distinctions of the 
world, righteousness and unrighteotisness as exemplified in the ox 
and the ass.^^^ 

So it is, that “the profotmdest wisdom of the past is trans3Qntt6d 
to us in the form pf myths and metaphors." They are not to be 
taken literally; like all constructs of the finite intelligence they are 
meant to be transcended when the capabilities of the spiritual self 
are raised above the need for symbol, and the truths that they imply 
are to be applied in ever new meanings with the progress of man in 
time. This is the way that man understands best, “Symbolism is 
an essential part of human life, the only possible response of a 
creature conditioned by time and space to the timeless and spacele^ 
reality. 

Let us see how men of the present have used their heritage — 
the wisdom of the past. 
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MiYi IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF INTEGRAL 
NON-DUALISM: 

Sri AUROBINDOis* 

Prolegomena 

Teos great tradition of Vedanta is one of catholicity and tolerance, 
a universality and lenity essential to its dedicated role of bringing 
to intellectual and spiritual fruition the metaphysical quest of man. 
It arranges into a complete and remarkable philosophical mosaic, 
all of the systems of Indian thought for it recognizes the limita¬ 
tions of human intelligence to devise a single, all-inclusive discipline 
that will circumscribe the entire Truth of Btemality. Appropriately, 
it absorbs into its depths, diverse and opposing concepts, bringing 
them together into a single encompassing view that reaches beyond 
the periphery of man’s horizon. 

^ri Aurobindo^^® exemplifies the Vedic tradition of synthesis in 
his philosophy of Integral No'^-Dualism,^^'^ a philosophical system 
that integrates three seeming contradictory modes of interpretation 
of Vedanta. They are, the Nirguna Brahman of Advaita, the Sagv/na 
Brahman of YUistadmita, and the Jivdtman of Dvaita,^^® which 
he reinterprets as constituents of one integrating principle of the 
universe, super-transcendence, cosmic universality, and unique 
individuality — freedom, creativity, and uniqueness respectively. 
The philosophical conviction of Aurobindo “may be designated 
Integral Yeddnta in so far as it is the reaflSrmation of what he calls 
the original Vedanta, i.e., the original teaching of the XJpanishads 
into concrete fullness and integrality.”^^® 

Aurobindo rejects what he considers the illusionism of Sankara, 
and accepts the reality of the world as well as its ultimate subli¬ 
mation ; for there is no reality, he teaches, that is not a reflection 
of the descent of the Absolute into the finite. But such an involution 
of Spirit into matter compels a subsequent evolution of the lower into 
higher forms, that is, if the self that is thus exposed to embodiment 
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is to return to its status as one with, the Absolute. It is the 
task of the self to achieve its ultimate identity by transcending the 
realm of the mental through a supra-mental change — a concept 
vital to the philosophy of Integralism (this concept is examined at 
greater length in a later section of this chapter). 

The descent of the Absolute into the finite, which would be cate¬ 
gorically denied in the Sankaran interpretation, is essential to 
Aurobiado’s view as being the positive expression of the essential 
power of Brahman. A sort of negation, however, cannot be avoided 
in any of the Vedantic viewpoints, if the Self in its phenomenal 
appearance is to be considered either a manifestation of the Absolute, 
or a mistaken manifestation of It; for, reason dictates that finite 
objects must be denied in some manner or to a certain degree if 
the fundamental Self is to revert to its position as pure ConscioTis- 
ness. So, too, there is an element of negation in Aurobindo’s teaching 
which he does not deny; but what he terms the negative attitude 
of Sankara, is '‘sublated in Integrahsm’s higher synthesis of re¬ 
affirmation. Sankara negates the life impulse as an ascetic, and 
negates the reality of the world as maymddi. For Sri Aurobindo, 
negation^®® is a factor in the transformation of the life impulse 
into active cooperation with the force of evolution, and the re¬ 
affirmation of the world as the field of increasing self-manifestation 
of the Spirit in matter.’'^®^ 

The descent of the Absolute into the finite, this power of creative 
Self-expression in the sphere of relativity, the Infinite power of 
self-manifestation under the aspect of finitude, is mayd. Mwyd is 
also the power of liberating the spirit from its finite enclosure 
into a clear vision of its essential totality in, or continuity with, 
the Infinite. In the teaching of Aurobindo, this is the ‘‘higher 
mdyd.^' He poses, also, the idea of a “lower mdyd'' which he de¬ 
signates as the “illusion of mdydy^ a mental play “which persuades 
each that he is in all but not all in him and that he is in all as a 
separate being, not as a being always inseparably one with the 
rest of existence. That is to say, the illusion {avidyd) of mdyd 
consists in the individual thinking of himself as a self-contained, 
exclusive particular. 

In the understanding of Aurobindo, then, the higher rmyd, as 
the power of the Supreme Being to give itself phenomenal ex¬ 
pression, is first concealed from us by the mental play or illusion 
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of mdyd. This lower and deluding mental mdyd has first to be 
embraced, then to be overcome; for, in the emergence from this 
error into the supra-mental rmyd the truth becomes evident that 
^Hhe ‘each’ and the ‘all’ coexist in the inseparable unity of the one 
truth of the multiple symbol. This distinction between the higher 
and the lower mdyd is the link between finite existence and cosmic 
reality. It is the respective action of the two mdyds that for Auro- 
bindo accounts for the Supreme Spirit’s self-differentiation into 
the phenomenal aspect, and the evolution of the self back into 
Cosmic mutuality. 

In the remaining sections of this chapter, the concept of mdyd 
in its various roles in the cosmic panorama of involution and 
evolution wiU be examined in the context of the teachings of the 
Philosophy of Integralism. 

The Absolute as Multi-poised Unity * 

As a preparation for the understanding of Aurobindo’s thesis 
regarding the function of mdyd^ and its pragmatic relation to the 
Eeal, it would seem necessary to investigate first, his position on 
the nature of the Absolute. 

It could be said that Aurobindo agrees with Sankara up to a 
point — that the Supreme is eternally perfect in itself, and in its 
transcendental poise of being is not in any manner dependent upon 
the world of appearances for its perfection. But while Sankara 
stops here and considers the Brahman to be a supra-logical, un¬ 
differentiated unity, and the world of plurality to be entirely relative 
to (widyd, unreal from the standpoint of ultimate Eeality, Aurobindo 
looks upon the world as a “free creative act on the part of the 
Absolute Spirit — an act which is eternal, which expresses the 
mystically latent power of self-determination {ShaTctiY^^ of the 
Absolute, and which symbolizes the Absolute’s delight^®® of mutable 
becoming or variable self-manifestation.”^®® 

For Sarikara, ultimate Eeality is a unity beyond ah differences ; 
but Aurobindo goes a step further and conceives the Absolute to 
be one multi-poised unity inclusive of both unity-beyond-diversity 
of the pure undifferentiated Consciousness {Nirguna Brahman), and 
the unity-in-diversity of the Saguna Brahman. In Aurobindo’s way 
of thinking there is no incongruity in the combining of two seeming 
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diverse concepts into one real. He sees “no reason why the Absolute 
should be limited to that aspect {Nirgunal only, and thus betray 
an incapacity for other forms of self-manifestation/'^®'^ Therefore, the 
Absolute {Parabrahman), in the idea of Integralism, is manifested 
in both forms, that of Nirguna and Saguna^ although It do^ Hot 
become exhausted by one or both, but rather transcends them 
as an unfathomable mystery.^®® However, this mystery is not 
a blank, featureless unity indistinguishable from void, but rather, an 
“ineffable Plenum” which contains within itself an injSnite richn^ 
of diversity “in a sort of mystical latency/'^®® It is the capacity of 
the Infinite Consciousness to have the powers of aU qualities and 
characters inherent within it, and the free power to put all forth 
yet, the Absolute can neither be defined as a quality, nor a sum of 
qualities. 

Aurobindo believes that the negation of attributes as a proems 
of arriving at the afSrmation of Brahman^ the counse taken by 
Advaita, is a limiting description to an Etemality that is limitless. 
He says, “It [the Absolute] is describ^ble neither by our negations, 
neti-neti, for we caimot limit it by saying it is not this, it is not tiiati 
nor for that matter by our affirmations, for we cannot fix It by 
saying it is this, it is that, It is a supreme Reality, eternal, 

absolute, and infinite because of which etemality, absoluten^s, and 
uffinitude, Brahman is in essence not only indeterminable, but 
indefiinable, and inconceivable by fi.nite and defining mind, and 
incommunicable by mind-created symboL Yet, although It is 
unknowable to mind as finite, it is not completely unknowable, as 
we shall see in a moment. 

In his exposition of the philosophy of Aurobindo, HaridiMi 
Ohaudhuri states: 

The Absolute integrally conceived, overrides every specie® of 
one-sidedness. It is at once static [attributeless] and dynan» 
[creative] — a vast silence [the Ineffable] and an eternal imtiviiy 
[as livara, the Creator, Governor, and Destroyer of the wmMJ; 
It is at once impersonal and personal, formless and po^i^ed 
Infinite forms, transcendent and immanent/'^^ 

But, we ask, is this not a vast logical contradiction ? How the 
Absolute be at once both static and dynamic, transcendmxt and 
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imiYianent, formless and yet possessed of infinite forms ? Aurobindo 
answers, that we cannot conceive of tbe indeterminable Brahman 
to be at tbe same time having infinite determinations, and to be 
indivisible while embracing all relativities, only because we try to 
imderstand the Absolute in terms of the rigid distinctions of our 
logical thinking. 

Chaudhuri explains, that there is no real opposition between the 
formlessness of the Absolute and its infinitude of forms, ‘'^because 
the Absolute is not formless in the sense of being incapable of 
assuming forms, but rather in the sense that, even though self- 
expressed in an infinite variety of forms, it at the same time trans¬ 
cends all forms and refuses to be circumscribed in its self- 
expression.”^'^^ Chaudhuri seems to be saying here that, although 
the Absolute has infinite potential in its creative aspect, it is in 
no wise bound either by its potential or by the manifestations that 
it freely chooses to assert. The very formlessness of the Absolute 
is the condition for its power of assuming infinite forms, and is 
not to be construed as a negation of the power of formation.^'^^ 
The Absolute is personal in so far as it is individually present in 
every person, and it is impersonal in so far as it is not limited to a 
particular person or even to the entire collectivity of persons, for 
as Chaudhuri has pointed out, Brahman, while capable of assuming 
personal forms remains unbound either by its potential or by its 
self-expression, but rather ^"ever shines as transcendent conscious- 
ness.”^*^^ The Absolute is likewise indeterminable, not in the sense 
that it is encompassed in an impenetrable and undifferentiated void 
of Pure Being, incapable of self-creation or manifestation from out 
of its self-existent mfinitude, but it is indeterminable in the sense 
that it is not limited by any one determination or by a defined 
totality of determinations — ''Its indeterminability is the natural, 
the necessary condition both of its infinity of being and its infinity 
of the power of being; it can be infinitely all things because it is 
no thing in particular and exceeds any definite totality.”^'^® 

It seems illogical that there can^ be an entity that is at once 
indeterminable and determinable. But it is only our insistence upon 
determining the believability of aU things upon the equations of 
our finite logic that these different aspects of the one Keality 
appear irreconcilably opposed to each other. It is only from the 
standpoint of our divided mentality or avidyd that these seeming 
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contradictions appear so baffling and incomprebensible to us. Tbe 
question, then, can be legitimately asked — if through our &dte 
logic we cannot arrive at the proper truth of Reality, is not our own 
real existence, as well as that of the relative universe mcompatible 
with the incommunicable Reality of the Absolute ? In answer, 
Aurobindo maintains that while the Supreme Truth eludes the 
analysis of man’s logic, it postulates a logic of its own, and if the 
intellect is to be of real service, it must consent to pass out of the 
bounds of finite logic and accustom itself to the logic of the Infinite. 
The bridge that closes the gap between man’s ignorance of the 
Real and his knowledge,is a mystery, the mystery of mdyd ; 
yet Aurobindo does not imply that the work of mdyd is the pro¬ 
duction of a superrational magical Rower which arranges things 
according to its wisdom or its phantasy. ^‘It is a wisdom which is 
not ours and a phantasy which baffles our imagination.”^^® In fact, 
the mysterious way in which the Supreme Spirit and Nature operate, 
which is only partially and at points intelligible, but as a whole 
escapes our comprehension, must not be assigned to anything 
fantastic or illusory in the Supreme of the universal Self-existence, 
but to ^‘our own inability to seize the supreme clue to its maaifoM 
existence, or discover the secret plan and pattern of its action.”^’® 
Auxobmdo does not posit an Absolute that is altogether unknowable. 
He circumvents the logic of man; for although the Supreme Ex¬ 
istence is inexpressible in finite symbols, it is "^self-evident to itself, 
and self-evident to a knowledge by identity of which the spiritual 
being in us must be capable ; for that spiritual being is in its essence 
and its original and intimate reality not other than the Supreme 
Existence which has put forth what is in Its own being.”^®® But, 
since Ultimate Truth cannot be seized directly by intellectual under¬ 
standing due to the iutervention of mdyd, ^e inscrutable volition 
of the Supreme Being, an instmct, or intuition is needed which the 
intellect does not have at its command. Aurobindo believes that 
although the Eternal Infinite, because of its absoluteness and 
infinity, is indeterminable to Mind,^®^ it nonetheless, determine 
itself to our consciousness in the universe by real and fundammtal 
truths of its being which are beyond the universe. “These truths 
present themselves to our conceptual cognition . .. not by intel¬ 
lectual understanding but by a spiritual intuitiion, a spiritual 
experience in the very substance of our consciouaness . . 
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for our way of knowing must be appropriate to that wbich is 
known. 

Viewing tbe seeming incongruities in the being and action of the 
Infinite from the limited perspective of the finite, the only possibility 
of the two extremes being coincidental in the one, is that the Spirit 
either operates void of reason or through the mystery of magic. 
However, Aurobindo holds that the Infinite is not constrained to 
work in the narrow logic of man, and '"what is magic to the finite 
reason is the logic of the Infinite’’ for there is greater reason and 
greater logic in the operations of the Infinite — it comprehends all 
the data and relations which our reason as the instrument of an 
ignorance with a very limited vision caimot grasp. Our finite intel¬ 
ligence conceives the Absolute as indeterminable, and at the same 
time it sees a multitude of determinations which emanate from the 
Absolute and exist in it. Were we to look from the cosmic viewpoint 
we would see that a supreme Reason regards all its acts as a one- 
awareness and observes itself in difference, so that each thing, 
each being, each power has its own dynamic nature, yet all are 
respected in a total unifying truth and harmony. Our reason is 
disposed to conclude that there cannot be diversity in Oneness and 
determination in the indeterminate; but when this logic of the 
finite mind fails and ‘‘we look from the viewpoint of a larger, 
more plastic reason, taking account of the logic of the I nfi nite, the 
dfficulties which must meet our intelligence when it tries to conceive 
the Absolute and omnipresent Reality, we shah see that the whole 
dMculty is verbal and conceptual and not real.”^®^ And, in Auro- 
bindo’s description which we will examine in a moment, he demon¬ 
strates that Oneness finds itself infinitely in what seems to us to 
be a falling away from its oneness,”^®® which in reality is an in¬ 
exhaustible display of unity. In the language of Integralism, “this 
is the miracle, the Mdyd of the universe, yet perfectly logical, 
natural, and a matter of course to the self-vision and self-experience 
of the Infinite ... for the Mdyd of Brahman is at once the magic 
and the logic of an infinitely variable Oneness.”^®® 

The Philosophy of Integralism as a metaphysical synthesis teaches 
the Absolute as inclusive of three aspects or fundamental spiritual 
determinates of the infinite existence — Brahman tl^e Reality, is 
Atman (the Self), Purusa — the Conscious Bemg, and Isvara — the 
Divine. They are the triple powers or the self-determinations of the 
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Supreme Being, necessary first postulates for aU its self-creation or 
manifestation. 

The Supreme Brahman, for Integrahsm, is not the unqualified 
Absolute of the Advaita, from whose viewpoint there is no multi¬ 
plicity, or in which there does not exist even the potential of differ¬ 
entiation ; it is rather, the omnipresent Reality in which all that is 
relative exists as its forms or its movements. This is an Absolute 
that takes all relatives in its embrace, yet remains transcendent 
and incommunicable, unchanged by the application of its power of 
differentiation. Brahman is the Consciousness {Pwusa), the inner 
soul in all that knows itself in all that exists ; Brahman is the force 
that acts in man and animal and forms the energies of Nature, 
‘^he is the lhara (God), the omniscient and omnipotent All-ruler, 
and it is by his Bhakti \MayS\, his conscious Power, viz., his oon- 
ceptively creative power, that he manifests himself in Time and 
governs the universe.’’^®'^ And, when the Self is realized from the 
viewpoint of Brahman, the cosmic multiphcity appears as the ideal 
projection of an indescribable principle of creativity called mayd. 

What we have then, is the Absolute as the base of aU relatives, 
“the Absolute governing, pervading, and constituting all relatives. 
There is nothing that is not the omnipresent Reahty. In observing 
the triple aspect and the triple power we come to see how this is 
possible.”^^^ 

The Advaitin calls upon the concept of Atrmn-Mdyd, the mysteri¬ 
ous delusion of the Self, as the key to ultimate reality, and when 
Atman is realized the world is seen not to exist. The Sankhyan relies 
for interpretation of the Real upon the detachment of 
the individual eternal and transcendent Soul, from the unconscious 
and eternal creative principle called Prakrpi, each being radically 
different in nature. 'V^en the Purusa aspect of reality is realized, 
the world appears as the modification of Prakrti and as eternally 
evolving from this common primordial source. VaxpLavism^®^ and 
Tantricism^®^ lay dominant emphasis upon the &aHi, the creative 
power of Ihara'^^^^ infinite consciousness to reveal the plan of 
ultimate reality. 

What we can conclude then, from Aurobindo’s idea of int^ation 
of the three points of view^^ regarding the nature of Brahman, is 
that Atman, Purusa, and limra are not mutually exclusive truths, 
but rather, they axe fundamental ^iritual determinations of the 
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one Snpieme Spirit {Pambrahwian or Purushaottama), corresponding 
to different levels of spiritual realization and calling for different 
lines of philosophical approach. 

The Triune Consciousness 

In further explanation of the seeming paradox in the nature of 
Parabrahman — that He is at one and the same time eternally self- 
realized and eternally self-realizing, Aurobindo points out that all 
universal existence moves between two terms — a diversification 
of the One, and a unification of the many. This, in Aurobindo’s 
reasoning, indicates that the One and the many are fundamental 
aspects of the Infinite ; for, what the divine Self-Knowledge brings 
out in its manifestation must be a truth of its being.^^^ This, for 
Integralism is the logic of the way of the universal being of Brahman 
and the basic workings of the infinite intelligence of MdyaP^ 

As we have seen, Aurobindo uses the term ‘^maya*^ in several 
meanings, all of which are vital pieces in the pattern of his integral 
philosophy. The supreme and universal consciousness is mdydP^ 
Consciousness, like the being of Brahman is not bound to any 
finite restrictions of itself, for this mdyd as the supreme force of 
the Eternal and Infinite, is by its very nature unboimd and illi¬ 
mitable ; and since it is illimitable it can ''put forth'’ many states 
of consciousness at a time without changing or weakening its basic 
force; that is to say, without depleting its energy which remains 
eternally such as it is. Mdyd, as the Power of Consciousness, chooses 
to reveal itself to us in the three aspects mentioned before as Atman, 
Ihmra, and Purusa : It is at once transcendent as the supreme 
supracosmic Being that is aware of itself as All-Being, the universal 
or Cosmic Self, and individual as the Consciousness-force of Cosmic 
Nature which at the same time experiences itself as the individual 
being and consciousness in all existences.^^® 

Aurobindo describes the three aspects of Consciousness as pos¬ 
sibilities of Pure Consciousness, using the term "possibilities" not 
in the indecisive sense of likelihood, but in the meaning of potential 
dispositions of Force, eternal and illimitable from which the Spirit 
may freely choose. The first possibility of Pure Consciousness, as 
We have seen, is that of the Supreme Being's awareness of itself as 
All-Beings its power to experience itself in triple status, to Imow 
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itself as limited and separate, yet unboxind by these limitations to 
know itself as both universal and Pure Being transcendent of the 
universe. The vision of the Absolute of itself as All-Being, Aurobindo 
points out, springs from the truth that ‘‘there is in all these states 
or positions, or underlying them, the same triime consciousness/^^®'^ 
He sees no difficulty in the Indivisible One experiencing itself triply, 
whether from above in the transcendent Existence (the Absolute)^ 
or from between in the Cosmic Self (as both determinew^ and deter- 
mi^^or, yet well within the fold of integral knowledge), or from below 
in the individual consciousness as spiritual selfhood. All that is 
necessary for this to be accepted as natural and logical, Aurobindo 
believes, “is to admit that there can be different real statuses of 
consciousness of the One Being, and that [such] cannot be impossible 
for an Existence which is free and infinite * . , [for] a free power of 
self-variation must be [logicaUy] natural to a consciousness that is 
infinite.^’i®8 

A second possibility of Infinite Consciousness that must be 
admitted as an operative choice is its power of self-limitation, or as 
Aurobindo puts it, “its secondary self-formation into a subordinate 
movement” ; yet a movement that is within the illimitable Con¬ 
sciousness and infinite Knowledge, “for that is a necessary conse¬ 
quence of the self-determination of the Infinite.”^®® This self- 
determination can be described as individual specialization of a 
common universality or totality ; for each self-determination of "the 
self-being must have its own awareness of its self-nature by virtue 
of its self-limitation ; or if we prefer to put it in Aurobindo’s words, 
“the Being iu that determination must be so self-awaxe.^^oo How¬ 
ever, such individual awareness would be on a oommon basis with 
full knowledge of other-self and other nature—“it would be con¬ 
sciousness limiting its action with full knowledge, not a movement 
of ignorance.”®®^ But along with this mdividualLzing self-lunitation 
there must also be in the consciousness of the Infinite, the power to 
limit its action in order to put forth a given universe or world and 
to confine such a world to its own order or nature, a power, as it 
were, of cosmic limitation ; in as much as the creation of a univecs© 
predicates a special determination not only to preside over the 
world as Grovemor, but to select as Creator from within the Infinite 
what is needed for the movement of fashioning a world. This oomma 
or individual conscious self-limitation is, in the teaching of 
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AttEobitido, “one of its [the Infinite’s] spiritual possibilities,” a 
fondamental spiritual determinant which may be termed, the 
Divine, Iha/ra, or God, or in Vedantio terminology, Saguna 
Brahman. 

A third power or fundamental possibility of Infinite Consciousness 
posited by Aurobindo in his Integral system, is that of pure self¬ 
absorption, “a state in which [infinite] self-awareness exists but 
not as hnowledge and not as aU-knowledge.”®®^ He uses the phrase 
“not as knowledge and not as all-knowledge” not in the sense of 
restriction, but that “the all would then be involved in pure self- 
awareness ; and knowledge and inner consciousness itself [both of 
which belong to the state of seH-hmitation or to the Divine] would 
be lost in pure being. 

This self-absorption, this trance of the Infinite which can be 
no other than the attributeless Nirgv/m Brahman, is at once lumi¬ 
nous and dark. The luminosity springs from Superconscience in an 
absolute sense,®®^ and the darkness arises from the state of its 
Inconscience. That is, in the explanation of Aurobindo : 

The being of the Infinite is there though by its appearance of 
inconscience it seems to us rather to be an infinite non-being . . . 
[but] a self-oblivious, intrinsic consciousness and force are there, 
for it is by the energy of the Inconscient [and not by the act of 
consciousness] an ordered world is created, ... the force acting 
automatically and with apparent bKndness . . . but still with the 
inevitability and power of truth of the Infinite.^®® 

It can be seen that here also, a fundamental double status obtains — 
“the Nkgwm standing back from the Saguna and absorbed in its 
own purity and immobility, while the rest is held back behind a 
veil and not admitted within that special status.”^®® The totality 
of the Infinite Consciousness would be there in latency, “active 
only by inherence or by the instrumentality of the limited awareness, 
not in its own manifest power and presence.”^®’ Thus we have the 
explanation of how in its concentrated condition of pure Being 
and total Self-absorption, the Infimte can become aware separately 
of one aspect of its being. Infinite manifoldness is there in a supra- 
relational whole in the unity of the Supreme Spirit (Parabrahman) in 
its supra-cosmio transcendence and ineffability, “not in the sense 
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that It is void of any capacity for real self-determination, but in 
the sense that It is absolutely free in the matter of granting or 
withholding sanction to its inherent power of Self-determination 
(Bakti), without which sanction the latter can by no means embark 
upon her creative adventure, 

It should be evident from Aurobindo’s discussion of the possi¬ 
bilities of Infinite consciousness, that ^^all these three powers can be 
accepted as possible to the dynamics of the Infinite conscious¬ 
ness,'’'^^® and it is by considering the manner in which they work 
that we can come to an understanding of the operation of mdya. 
A summary to this point of the Integralist conception of Brahman 
will provide a justification of their synthetic reconciliation of 
Advaitavada, ViSistddvaUavdda, and DvaitavddaJ^^^ as well as a 
preliminary approach to their teaching of mdydvdda. 

The concept of Nirgum Brahman (as held by the Advaitins) as 
Ineffability, total Transcendence, and Absolute Freedom, and also 
described in the same manner in the Integralist discussion above, 
indicates the two schools to be in agreement at this point. Ohaudhuri 
holds ^'that Mdymada is perfectly right in regarding Nirgwm 
Brahman as the highest aspect of the Spirit, but [from the viewpoint 
of Integrahsm] (Advaita) is definitely mistaken in stripping it of 
any inherent power of real self-determination.”^^^ Accepting the 
argument from the thesis set forth by the Integralists, one would 
have to favor Chaudhuri's reasonmg, that ‘‘it is by reason of its 
power of real self-determination that the Spirit beside being Ni/rguna 
Brahman can also function as 8agmm Brahman^ that is, as a detec- 
minately qualified unity {VUistddA}aita),''^^ But here also, Inte- 
gralism has a quarrel with ViHstddmita^ claiming that the qualified- 
non-dualists^^^ ignore the feature of the Spirit that at its highest, is 
pure transcendence and absolute freedom, and that it is this free 
power of diverse self-determination that enables Pa/rabrahman not 
only to function as the Creator, Governor, and Destroyer of the 
universe, but also as an mfinite plurality of spiritual Ihdiyiduals 
(Jimtman).^^^ And as to Dmitavada,^^ Integralism is ia accord 
with its laying emphasis upon the non-temporal reality and ultimate 
significance of spiritual Individuals, but in the light of Integral 
Non-Dualism, Dvaitins fail to recognize that the spiritual Self in 
ultimate analysis is the Supreme Spirit ilBelf in individualizing self¬ 
limitation ; for, according to int^al synthesis, *^the spiritual 
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Individual is, in point of truth, a center of universal consciousness, a 
focus and medium of the transcendent Divine.’’^^^ 

In the following section the contention of Integral NomDualism 
wiU he examined — that supra-cosmic transcendence (absoluteness), 
cosmic universahty (creativity), and unique individuality (the 
spiritual individual) are three equally real nomtemporal poises of 
the same supreme Spirit, which through the mysterious power of 
mdyd reflect themselves in the composite individual self.^^*^ 

The Phenomenal Self as Poise of Being 

It has been shown that Auxobindo holds there are different orders 
of Self~fulfllment of the Supreme Spirit: as Nirguna Brahman 
standing infinitely aloof from manifestation, a total transcendent 
and Absolute Freedom; as Saguna Brahman^ infinite Consciousness, 
yet limiting itself to creative action; and as the result of the creative 
dehghtj^i® the experience of itself as separate and individual — in 
every one of which, one of the infinite components of ultimate reality 
functions as the basic and dominant principle. But if we are to 
pose and to accept the proposition of the variety of selfffulfilment 
of the Absolute Spirit, then we must also accept the postulation of 
a variety of function in the Infinite Consciousness, to which it 
must dedicate its powers upon unequal planes. It is not diflficult to 
observe around us in the universe and without the aid of supra- 
perspective, various planes of consciousness which Integrahsm tells 
us are ‘^planes in which the Supermind functions as the basic and 
dominant principle.^’^^® Aurobindo holds that aU of these planes 
are fields of manifestation of fixed type, and whatever takes place 
in them is in the nature of increasing self-expression within the 
limits of these types.^^® He speaks of the Absolute as Sacciddnanda^^^ 
‘^Existence, Consciousness, Bliss,” positing three entities and then 
uniting them to form the One. How this can be possible has already 
been discussed in the preceding section. 

Matter, according to Aurobindo, is the lower form of manifestation 
of the element of sat, but it is a form of manifestation of the Spirit, 
and as such, matter in its inmost essence is different from what it 
phenomenally appears to be. Since the different “terms and powers ” 
of the Absolute are essentially inseparable from one another, “it is 
only natural that from the very beginning Matter should implicitly 
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contain within itself such other powers of the Spirit as life, mind, 
and the rest of them.”^^^ It is because these principles are from the 
beginning implicitly present and secretly operative in matter that 
it can be said that “Matter contains the promise and potency of all 
terrestrial life, not as an absolutely blind entity, but as an apparently 
unconscious^^® mode of operation of the superconscient creative 
energy of the Spirit.’’^^ Matter is, without doubt, the starting point 
of the Divine manifestation in the terrestrial plane ; but, Chaudhuri 
warns, “it would be a grievous mistake to confound chronological 
priority with ontological superiority. The earliest to appear in 
phenomenal manifestation should not be accepted as the funda¬ 
mental ontological principle/’®®^ 

Since a comprehensive discussion of matter is not pertinent to the 
general character of this present work, we will leave a greater dis¬ 
closure of the subject to another time. For the present purpose it 
will suffice to observe with Aurobindo, that “the fundamental 
opposition which Matter offers to Spirit is this, that it is the culmi¬ 
nation of the principle of division and struggle,as the two are 
one — “ Spirit is the soul and reality of that which we sense as 
Matter; Matter is a form and body of that which we realize as 
Spirit.”^^’^ 

Pursuing further the discussion of Brahman as sat^ eit^ and dnanda, 
Integralism holds that life is the lower form of manifestation of 
cit or consciousness. It is, in the judgment of Chaudhuri, an inferior 
mode of operation of the Consciousness-Force of the Spirit supporting 
and modifying the substantial existence of its own forms. 
He says, 

Life is the lower form of manifestation of the element of Oitiakti 
in Saccidananda, In relation to its own substratum, life is neither 
an epi-phenomenon nor an emergent quality. The body or material 
frame is a suitable vehicle for the manifest operation of the 
life-force of the world . . . [but] life is a higher form of expression 
of the saktii the creative energy of the Spirit than Matter.®®® 

Examining more closely the connection between material existence 
and conscious life : Integralism teaches that, while material energy 
is phenomenally inoonscient,®®® vital energy is phenomenally sub- 
conscient,®®® spontaneous and self-developing. But despite such 
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difference in respect to function and ptenomenal manifestation, 
they are inseparable in their inmost essence, as both are forms of 
manifestation of the same fundamental Spirit. Matter provides life 
with the basis of its operations, while life constitutes from the very 
beginning the secret promise of matter. Matter and Life, therefore, 
in the understanding of the Integralist, are expressions of the 
elements of Sat and Cit in Sacciddnanda.^^'^ 

''Soul,’’ in the teaching of Integral Non-Dualism, appears as the 
veiled manifestation of Brahman as Delight,as a lower form of 
expression of the element of d/nanda (bliss)^®^ in the Spirit. Sri 
Aurobindo has described “SouD* as the highest representative of 
the transcendent Individual Self within evolving nature; and while 
the transcendent Self presides from above over the evolution of the 
individual, the Soul or Psychic is the Individual Self in its aspect 
of active immanence in the individual.^^ 

Mind appears as the veiled manifestation of Brahman as VijMnam 
(Infinite Consciousness), as an inferior mode of operation of the 
element of Yijndna (creative consciousness, or Supermuid), or self¬ 
luminosity (dtmajyoti) in the Spirit. Aurobindo defines mind as 
‘‘a consciousness which measure, limits, cuts out forms of things 
from the indivisible whole and contains them as if each were a 
separate iuteger.’^^® That is, mind '‘conceives, perceives, senses 
things as if rigidly cut out from a background or a mass and employs 
them as fixed units of the material given to it for creation or pos¬ 
session.’’^® Thus mind establishes the fiction that they are things 
with which it can deal separately and not merely as aspects of a 
whole; for, if mind appears sometimes to conceive, to perceive, or 
to enjoy the finite, it is only seeming and always in a figure of the 
infinite. And if mind goes beyond the limits of its mathematics and 
tries to conceive a real whole, it loses itself in a foreign element, 
for its limitation is to the consideration of each part as a whole. 
The moment mind tries to deal with the Infinite, the inalienable 
tendency to delimitation enters and mind finds itself again using 
images, forms and words.^^ In view of Aurobindo’s analysis of the 
nature and limitations of the mind, it is not difficult to place mind 
as the lower form of manifestation of the Supermind or of what . 
Aurobindo terms His creative "Truth-ConsciousnSss” or Vij^dna, 
VyMna is the power of Vidyd (Knowledge), whereas, Mind is the 
power of AvidydJ^^ 
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Now it can be seen that an integral phenomenal self has been 
pieced together j&rom the various manifestations of the Absolute. 
Matter, life, mind, and soul go to make np the individual seK, which 
in its essence is a veiled manifestation of the supreme Spirit, of 
which infinite Existence, infinite Consciousness-Force, infinite Self- 
Luminosity, and infinite Delight are integral and inseparable 
movements. Thus Integralism establishes the composite phenomenal 
self as a poise of Being of the Infinite Self — in the declaration of 
Aurobindo, “there is no reality that is not a reflection of the descent 
of the Absolute into the finite/’^^ 

The Ignorance and the Knowledge 

Now that the relationship of the phenomenal to the Transcendent 
has been demonstrated as that of manifestation of various aspects 
of the Absolute through its powers and possibilities of Infinite 
Consciousness, two additional points need to be cleared. Firsts if 
as Aurobindo says, mind is a lower form of Super mi nd, and the 
latter is inseparable from its parts, leaving mind in inherent pos¬ 
session of all the possibilities of Supermind — what, then, is the 
process that accounts for mind’s lapse into Ignorance, since so far, 
there has been nothing demonstrated in the original nature of Mind, 
Life and Matter that necessitates a fall from Knowledge ? Secondly, 
since we have found mind in its origin to be a subordinate proofs 
of the supramental Truth-Consciousness^^ — what is the power 
or plane of consciousness that bridges the gulf between mind as 
we know it and Brahman as Y^^dna, or Supermind — two seeming 
irreconcilables, one fiboite, the other in fin ite ? These are two problems 
that must be wrestled with if the philosophy^of Integralbm is to 
maintain its integral character. 

As to the first point: Aurobindo has already shown through his 
treatment of the divisions of consciousness — the individual from 
the cosmic and the transcendent, mind from the supramental Truth, 
life from the original Force, matter from the original Existence — 
all divisions of Infinite Consciousness into subordinate actions or 
inferior modes, and with the limitations naturally imposed by 
their lower natures,— that each division can very well be made 
the basis of Ignorance. An xmderstanding of the meaning and nature 
of Ignorance and Knowledge^^ as held by Integral Non-Dualism, 
wdU serve to resolve in part the point in question. 
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Piist, let US examine tlie relationship of Ignorance {Avidya) and 
Knowledge {Yidyd ); howsoever diverse they may appear to be in 
essence, they are not absolutely exclusive of each other. In their 
conjunction and continuity they are necessary to the purpose of 
the Infinite’s phenomenal self-manifestation, as we shaE attempt 
to demonstrate in a moment. 

We have seen that Divine Mind is the divine counterpart of the 
mental or the phenomenal process of mind. It is in its function, 
the power of consciousness which makes Individual Selves respond 
to the In finite Spirit’s purpose of creative delight, and start thinking 
as if they were different from the Absolute Spirit and from other 
Selves. That is, in its descent from the Supramental to the mental, 
while establishing multiple manifestations and relations on the basis 
of the Divine Delight in Self-manifestation, the Divine Mind allows 
the infinite variety of forms thus created, to appear as if they 
were a self-contained thing in itself. However, although “the 
Divine Mind,^ which is the final operation of the Supermind, views 
and governs the relations of the individual soul-forms himself in 
a manner appropriate to each particular form, there is no delusion 
for the Individual Divine who is fully aware of the all-permeating 
unity of the Supreme.”^ Vidya, we would say then, is the immedi¬ 
ate knowledge of the Infinite that what appears to be separative 
existences is in appearance only, and for its creative purposes in 
Delight, as Aurobindo puts it: 

... it is only ‘as if,’ for the divine soul is not deluded, it is aware 
of all as phenomenon of being and keeps hold of its existence in 
the reality of being; it does not forfeit its unity.^ 

Thus far there is yet no lapse from Knowledge, but rather a self- 
aware self-enjoyment of the One in and through its aggregation 
of countless differentiations. There is yet no gulf separating Know¬ 
ledge from Non-Knowledge — it is at this point but a conscious 
delimitation. 

A new factor, a new action of consciousness force is needed in 
the descending movement to create the operation of a helplessly 
limited as opposed to a freely limiting mind “with a view to a new 
intensification of the [ultimate] delight of unity on the basis of 
utmost intensity.”245 That new factor is Avidya, “the self-ignoring 
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faculty whicli separates tlie actiou of the mind from the action of 
the Supermiud that originated it and still governs it from hehiud 
the veil/’^® With the veil of Amdyd which the Spirit seems to have 
drawn upon its face, it allows self-differentiation to degenerate into 
ontological separation,^^’^ Thus we have the mind separated and 
limited, and perceiving only the particular and not the universal, 
or conceiving only the particular in an unpossessed universal and 
no longer both particular and universal as phenomena of the In- 
finite.”^^® This ignorance is further deepened by man’s self-identi¬ 
fication with matter; and the infinity of the One has translated 
itself into an extension in conceptual Time and Space , . . 
Avidyd, in the definition of Integralism, may be considered now, as 
^‘a special mode of operation of Vidyd itself, and not a negation of 
nor a direct opposite of Vidyd, but rather its purposive diminu¬ 
tion.”^®^ In this sense, then, Avidyd or Ignorance is not an illusion, 
but a real power, the power of mdyd in the mystically poetic 
words of Aurobindo, 

it is through the power of Ignorance that the deeper eternal 
Self throws itself out as the adventurer in Time, a gambler and 
spectator in infinite possibilities, limiting itself to the succession 
of moments so that it may have all the surprise and delight of 
the adventure, keeping back its self-knowledge and complete 
self-being so that it may win again what it seems to have lost, 
reconquering itself through the chequered joy and pain of an 
aeonic passion and seeking and endeavour.^®^ 

The Transitional Planes and Overrmnd Mdyd 

The second problem as posed in the preceding section, has yet 
to be considered. It is the closing of the gulf between mind as we 
know it and the supramental Truth-Consciousness of which we have 
found that mind in its origin is a subordinate process. This cleavage 
is considerable; for on one side stands an illimitable consciousness 
and force of integral being, and on the opposite there is limitation 
and sepaxativeness. By what possibihty then, does the Limitless 
enter into the limited, the Infinite into the finite ? Their seeming 
contrary characters make it highly improbable if not impossible 
that there could be an abrupt transition from one of these levels of 
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consciousness to the other, either in the descending or involution 
of Spirit into Matter or the corresponding evolution, the inherent 
groping of self back to Spirit. These are the di0B.culties that Aurobindo 
not only recognizes but for which he poses a possible solution. 

There must be somewhere in the descending and ascending scale 
of Being an intermediate power or plane of consciousness ; he says, 
^‘perhaps something more than that, something with an original 
creative force, through which the involutionary transition from 
Mind in the Knowledge to Mind in the Ignorance is effected and 
through which the evolutionary reverse transition becomes intel¬ 
ligible and possible ... for the involutionary transition this inter- 
venlion is a logical imperative, and for the evolutionary it is a 
practical necessity.Aurobindo explains the phrase ‘^practical 
necessityby pointing to the slow gradation of evolution — as 
Energy into Matter, Matter to Life, from the subconscious to a 
perceptive active life, from primitive mentality to conceptual 
reasoning Mind observing itself and Life and governing it also, and 
acting as an independent entity, and the seeking consciously of 
the self for self-transcendence — a preparation by slow gradation 
that logically necessitates other gradations from Mind in Ignorance 
to the Truth-Consciousness of Supermind. 

However, if such intervening gradations exist, it is clear that 
they must be superoonscient to human mind, which is now so much 
identified with the individual form, so exclusively concentrated in 
the direction of self as ontologically separate from other individuals 
as also from the Transcendent Universal, that it does not seem to 
have in its normal state any entry into these higher grades of being. 
But this is only a deceptive normality. Since all of being has its 
center and impetus in the supramental Truth-Consciousness, there 
is a logical requirement for re-entry. According to Aurobindo there 
are several directions in which the human mind can reach beyond 
itself. There is the avenue of intuition, an intervention, as it were, 
from above, — ^'the fact that behind all our original thinking or 
authentic perception of things there is a veiled, a half-veiled or a 
swift unveiled intuitive element, is enough to establish a con¬ 
nection between mind and what is above it.’’^^ There is also the 
reaching out of the mind to exceed the personal ego limitation, the 
inclination toward cosmicity, toward a quality which is the very 
character of the higher mental planes, toward the superoonscient 
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cosmic Mind, wLicli as Anrobindo bas suggested, must in the nature 
of things be the original mind action of which mind is only a deri¬ 
vation. These and the '^multitudinous field of mystic experience’’ 
open a passage of communication and entry into the spirit ranges, 
and the possibility of extending our consciousness beyond its present 
limits.^^® Man sees that there can be a higher status of consciousness 
than his own; "the evolutionary oestrus is there in his parts of 
mind and life, the aspiration to exceed himself is delivered and 
articulate within him . . . 

From Auxobindo’s analysis, it is evident that mind can rise from 
Ignorance into a spiritual state, a spiritual dynamis not altogether 
determinate in character, not altogether ignorant of the Reality, 
yet not a supermind level, "but deriving from the supramental 
Truth-Consciousness and still luminous with something of its 
knowledge.”^^'^ Here then, is the means of transition, the gradation 
of ascent, a gradual communication in a scale of intensities "which 
can be regarded as so many stairs in the ascension of Mind or in a 
descent into Mind from that which is beyond it/’^®® 

Thus far, what Aurobindo has described is the process of the 
involution of Consciousness to mind and the upward struggle of 
mind toward the Spirit; but what is the power, or the intermediary, 
the occult link that at once connects and divides the supreme 
Knowledge and the cosmic Ignorance ? Integrahsm teaches that 
within this new range, above cosmic Ignorance and yet below a 
greater Truth-Light with which mind cannot directly communicate, 
there is an original intensity, a superconscient cosmic Mmd in 
direct contact with the supramental Truth-Conscioxxsness, and which 
at the same time is a determinate of all movements below it and of 
aU mental energies. This cosmic Mind is not mind as we know it, 
but is described by Aurobindo as "an Overmind that covers as with 
the wide wings of some creative Oversoul this whole lower hemis¬ 
phere of Knowledge-Ignorance, links it with that greater Truth- 
ConsciouBness while at the same time ... it veils the face of the 
greater Truth from our sight, intervening with its flood of infinite 
possibilities as at once an obstacle and a passage in our seeking of 
the spiritual law of our existence, its highest aim, its secret Real- 
ity.”^®^ Overmind plays a dual role — in its nature and law it is 
a delegate of the Knowledge, of Supramental Truth-Consciousness, 
as well as the delegate to the Ignorance; for "Supermind transmits 
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to Overmmd its realities, but leaves it to formulate them in a 
movement and according to an awareness of things which is still 
a vision of Truth and yet at the same time a jSrst parent of the 
Ignorance/^^®® Overmind. uses the individual self-determinations 
but is not limited by them, for it is well aware of the essential 
Truth of things and embraces totality while in the same power it 
distributes multeity. Its Energy in which it gives each Aspect or 
Power an independent forc5^ to work out its own world of creation, 
derives from the ^^illimitable capacity of separation and combination 
of the powers and aspects of the integral and indivisible aU-compre- 
hending Unity.’’^®^ It is in the Overnoind, maintams Aurobindo, 
that there rests the origin of the cleavage of Prakrti and Purusa 
in the Sankhyanphilosophy, in which they appear as two independent 
entities, Prakrti able to dominate Pwusa and. closing its freedom 
and power, reducing it to a witness and recipient by her forms and 
actions, Pwusa able to return to its separate existence and to abide 

in free self-sovereignty.’’282 

It has been brought out in this chapter that all possibilities 
of combination and relation between the Powers and Aspects of the 
one Keality are empowered to act, each as an independent entity 
in the whole, and to arrive at its separate expression and to develop 
the dynamic consequences of that separateness, “In Overmmd this 
separateness is still founded on the basis of an implicit underlying 
unity; all possibilities of combination and relation between the 
separated Powers and Aspects, all interchanges and mutualities of 
their energies are fully organized and their actuality always possi- 
»268 Through the power that is invested in Overmind, the one 
Consciousness-Force is liberated into a multitude of forces, each 
with the right to fulfil itself. Through the power of Overmind, the 
Delight of Existence is loosed into all manner of manifestations, 
each with ability to carry itself to independent fullness. Thus, 
Overmind makes it possible for the “One Existence-Consciousness- 
Bliss to assume and to enjoy “the character of a teeming of in¬ 
finite possibilities which can he developed into a multitude of worlds 
or thrown together into one world in which the endlessly variable 
outcome of their play is the determinant of the creation, of its 
process, its course and its consequence.”^®^ It is the power of Over- 
mind that allows Infinite Consciousness its emergence in the indi¬ 
vidual, in the veiling power of Overmind that obscures the Infinite 
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Consciousness to mind, and ttat enables tbe Infinite in delight to 
re-possess its own Self, of whicli the finite is only a mask and an 
instrument for various expression — *^it is [in this power of] Over- 
mind that we can recognize the original cosmic Maya, not a Mdyd 
of Ignorance, but a Mdyd of Knowledge, yet a Power which has 
made the Ignorance possible, even inevitable.”^®^ 

Summation of Mdyd as Applied by Integralism 

In the examination of this chapter of the ideas pertinent to 
mdyd as taught in the Philosophy of Integralism, it will be noticed 
that there is some agreement as well as disagreement with the 
traditional Advaita (which cannot be avoided in the integrated 
treatment that Aurobindo proposes). 

Integral Idealism concedes that Advaita is quite right in pointiag 
out that the world as it appears to us is unreal or false, endowed with 
no more than a pragmatic or conventional type of reality. If, how¬ 
ever, Advaita could be interpreted to mean that the world is unreal 
in the sense of being essentially dependent upon Brahman or as 
enjoying only derivative reality, then there would be left no ground 
for objection.2^® However, in the meaning of Integral philosophy, 
the world from the vision of Knowledge, freed of all taint of Avidyd, 
appears in its proper perspective, the integral manifestation of the 
Spirit in terrestrial conditions, controlled by the idea of a definite 
goal, and eternally dependent upon Brahman. Here there is no 
illusion, no element of the unreal. What completely disappear, 
jfeom the standpoint of the ultimate reality is the world based upon 
its own right of existence, but not the world perceived as the self¬ 
articulation of the creative unity of the basic Consciousness or 
Spirit. 

In holding that there are different orders of self-fiilfilment of 
the Supreme Spirit, a variety of planes in which Supermind functions 
as the basic principle, and an infinite richness of Spirit presenting 
itself to the temporal point of view, Aurobindo gives us the dominant 
meaning of the very real power of mdyd. This is what Aurobindo 
terms the ''Higher Maya,'’ the Absolute's power of creative self- 
expression in the sphere of relativity. It is the One’s power of Self- 
expression of the Many without losing sight of the essential oneness 
of the Many and without a separation of the Many as mutually 
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exclusive realities ; in Auxobindo's words, '"It [tbe Spirit] uses Its 
liberty of self-formation, Its Mdyd^ to make a sobeme of Itself in tie 
complementary terms of unity and multiplicity... [expressing] Itself 
openly in cosmic action and cosmic substance.’ 

Through an act of SeK-veiling, an operation of the power (or 
mdyd) of Ignorance, Oonsciousness descends from the Supramental 
to the Mental and identifies itself with a particular form of the 
not-self. It is motivated by ''the secret purpose of the Spirit to 
carry its self-diiferentiation to the utmost limit of existential 
separation so that the drama of reunion through the sorrows of 
separation may have its full unfoldment.”^^^ Here, in the plane of 
the phenomenal, restricted by the self-imposed obscuring veil of 
Amdydy Oonsciousness as Mind functions as the basic principle — 
the higher Mdyd as the lower, the Divine Mdyd as the undivine, 
"the undivine Mdyd which is the root of all our striving and suffering 
develops out of the divine reality or the Divine 

This limiting Avidyd, the fall of mind from Supermind, and the 
consequent idea of real division, proceeds from the individualized 
soul viewing everything from its own standpoint and excluding all 
others. It proceeds from the particular entity’s blind attachment 
to the ego or the principle of exclusive particularity, a unique self- 
identification that is only a part of its own play of being. This illusion 
of Mdyd "starts from the soul’s ignoring the fact that all others are 
also itself, aU other action its own action and aE other states of 
being and consciousness equaEy its own as weE as the action of the 
one particular moment in Time and one particular standing-point 
in space and the one particular form it presently occupies.And 
from that one original error all of man’s ignorances and limitations 
are contingent results.^’^ 

Mind separated in knowledge from its source of knowledge, has 
the purposeful duty to hold forms apart from each other by a purely 
formal deHmitation of their activity, and thus to establish the delight 
of separation and contact in the midst of eternal unity, "enabling 
the One to behave as if He were an individual dealing with the other 
individuals but always in His own unity.”^’^^ It is in this manner that 
Integralism conceives Ignorance, as a particular mode of operation 
of self-consciousness itself — "as the Spirit’s purposeful self-oblivion 
with a view to maximum intensification of the joy of division and 
differentiation, so that the joy of unity and harmony may eventually 
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be achieved in fell measiire/’278 mind, in tbe teaching of 
Aurobindo, is then the final operation of the descent of Truth- 
Consciousness into the finite that makes possible the delight of the 
creative putting-forth; and what he terms Hhe Ignorance’ ‘'does 
not [therefore] create a new thing and absolute falsehood, but only 
misrepresent the Truth.”^^^ 

The involutionary descent of Consciousness from the Absolute is 
followed by the evolutionary ascent, and not merely for the purpose 
of returning the Spirit to its original perfection of unitary experience. 
The aim or purpose of the divine descendence into the finite, and 
the progressive ascent into the infinite is however, “no other than 
the purpose of delight, the delight of becoming, the delight of 
variable self-expression through a process of self-transcendence on 
the part of evolving individuals.”^'^® This essential difference between 
spiritual Knowledge and mental Ignorance, the merging of one into 
the other, this act of self-veiling and the subsequent unveiling into 
the light of Knowledge, this particular mode of continuity, for 
Integralism is also maya. 

In the teaching of Aurobindo, the Self in its deepest essence is 
a poise of being of the Absolute, delivering to the individual an 
aspect of transcendence as well as an aspect of xuiiversality. His 
very rootedness in the Spirit makes inherent in man a seeking for 
Knowledge and the desire of return of the individualized self to the 
Infinite Self. Man is here to affirm himself — that is his first business, 
but also inherent in man’s nature, as Aurobindo says, is the require¬ 
ment “to evolve and finally to exceed himself,”^’'® for, “it is because 
the individual is That, that to find himself is his great necessity. 

For man to become himself by exceeding himself is a difficult 
assignment, confronted as he is by the illusion of rmya^ the surface 
formulation of things mistranslated into the terms of Ignorance, 
partially iUumined as he is from within by the deep stirrings of his 
heritage in the Infinite Consciousness — a Wisdom that confronts 
him but dimly as an inscrutable divine Maya. To exceed the ex¬ 
clusiveness of the Ego and to be his true self, to perceive the trans¬ 
cendent Spirit as indivisibly present in his own Self, “to possess it, 
to possess a real delight of being is . . . the ultimate meaning of 
our life here . . . And the power that raises the finite spirit 
into this clear vision of its essential rootedness in or continuity with 
the Infinite, this power that ushers man into the light of self- 
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realization to enjo 7 equality of vision in all things, to perceive his 
ovm self—this power of liberation that allows the spiritual indi¬ 
vidual to stand unbound by the limitations of objective self- 
expression, and to know clearly that it is eternally One with the 
Transcendent Spirit — this power is also Mdyd ! 

There seems to be no more fitting conclusion to this chapter 
concerning the Philosophy of Integral Idealism, than to quote in 
the translation of Aurobindo, the words of Qmti : 

It is there in beings indivisible and as if divided, {QUa^ XIII, 16). 

The Master of Mdyd creates this world by his Mdyd and within 
it is confined another; one should know his Mdyd as Xatiire and 
the Master of Mdyd as the great Lord of all. {BvXJ^ IV. 9-10). 
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MAYl IN THE ADVAITA OF INTEGRAL EXPERIENCE: 
SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 
Proleg(y)nena 

RADHAKBiSHjtfAN^^^ is a representative 20t]i century Advaitin, but 
one wbo is not fully persuaded to tbe pbilosopbical viewpoint of 
the great Sankara. In general character Dr. Radhakrishnan’s ideas 
conform to the traditional Vedanta, but with differences that set 
him apart as an independent thinker in an age when Indian writers 
are making an attempt to adjust their individual interpretations of 
philosophy to a changed, if not a changing social outlook, and surely 
to changing world relations. Dr. Radhakrishnan makes this adjust¬ 
ment gracefully and without prejudice to the essential character 
of Indian philosophy. If his writing and expressions seem to take on 
a religious (in the Western connotation) tenor it is because he is 
using Western symbols to express Eastern concepts. This is under¬ 
standable when 6ne takes cognizance of his long and intimate asso¬ 
ciation with the West. Fundamentally and firstly, Radhakrishnan 
^ is a philosopher; and his aim is the preservation of philosophy, 
despite what other meanings one cares to read into his writings. Of 
course, if the term “religion’’ is analyzed as the striving of the 
individual to realize itself as the highest spiritual value, then not 
only the writings of Radhakrishnan, but all of Ved^ta can be 
placed in the category of religion, a placement however, that is 
only provisional, for the very character of Hindu thought itself m 
addressed to the life of the spirit. As we have stated in the Introdm^ 
tion of this work, philosophical enquiry in India from the earliest 
. times has handled its problems through the world of man’s inner 
being, starting first from a realization of the inner world and pro¬ 
ceeding outward into the investigation of the phenomenal; and it 
is this way of approach that reveals itself in the philosophy of the 
Upanisads. But because of this basic idealism the conclusion need 
not be drawn that Indian thought must be excluded from its proper 
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philosopMcal treatment. It may be true that so long as mysticism 
is the experience of an individual, it does not lend itself to philo¬ 
sophical enquiry; but when logical systems such as that of Radha- 
krishnan and Aurobindo are built up on the basis of such experience, 
and when personal experience becomes the common property of 
all men through the teachings of the various schools of thought, 
we will have to agree with the Honorable Maulana Azad, that ^*it 
[Indian thought] must not only be included within the province of 
philosophy but may well constitute an important part of it, [for] 
if we do not apply to it the name of philosophy, there is hardly any 
other term which can describe it/^’^®® 

Radhakrishnan as a good Vedantin also appeals to the XJpanisads 
for conjSrmation of hiB particular philosophical treatment — in 
essence an absolute idealism, ^‘but in a form and with dynamic 
character which; instead of nullifying the great richness of the many 
facets of life and experience in terms of a wholly transcendent 
Absolute, recognizes the reality and meaning of the many aspects 
and grades of experience.’'^®^ This viewpoint, that is to be discussed 
in the following section can best be described as Advaita of Integral 

Bxperience.”282 

Although Radhakrishnan is a follower of Sankara, he does not 
hold strictly with the latter that the world is neither real nor unreal, 
and regards maya not as illusion, but as a concept of explanation. 
We cannot know the why of the world, and ''it is this fact of its 
inexplicable existence that is signified by the word But 

while admitting that the appearance of the world is without ex¬ 
planation, Radhakrishnan does not "cover up our confusion by 
the use of the word nor does he consider that the world 

is devoid of value and importance, for in his words, "the things 
of the world ever struggle to recover their reality.^'^ss would 
seem at this point he regards the world as a combination of Being 
and Non-Being, scd and asat^ rather than neither Being nor Non- 
Bemg as most Advaitms would hold. 

This meliorating tendency is also evidenced in his treatment of 
the aspect of Brahman as God, the Creator of the world. In this 
respect Radhakrishnan may be said to pursue a half-way point 
between the views of Sankara and those of Ramanuja, maintaining 
that the Brahman of Sankara is the Absolute and that of Ramanuja 
is God. He remarks: "Ankara and Ramanuja are the two great 
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tliiriLkers of tlie Vedanta, and the best qnaKties of each are the 
defects of the other/ 

In the following section it will be shown that Radhakrishnan not 
only affirms the eternality of the deity, but also the real temporality 
of God as organic with the world, as conscious of himself and of 
creation. 

On the Absolute and Ood 

The Upanisads speak with a double voice in describing the nature 
of the ultimate reality. They sometimes make it absolute which 
cannot be characterized by the phenomenal categories ; at times 
they identify this with the supreme person whom we are to adore 
and worship. As a result of this, we have two views about the 
nature of the world. In some passages, the world is regarded as 
an accident of Brahman (the absolute) and in others as organic 
to God.287 

In these words Radhakrishnan sets forth the basis and essence of 
his middle stand upon the nature of the Vedic Absolute. He proposes 
to show that there are two tendencies running through the Upanisads, 
one that portrays the Absolute as pure being, eternally complete 
and aloof from the world which is at best only an accidental ap¬ 
pearance {vivarta) of the Supreme Being; and the other view that 
declares the Absolute to be a concrete person of whom the world 
is a necessary expression, organic to each other — the Absolute as 
God dependent upon the existence of a created order, even as 
creation depends upon God. It is from this duality of standpoint 
readily recognized as that of Sankara in the first instance, and a 
similarity to Ramanuja in the second, that Radhakrishnan developes 
his own unique interpretation of Vedic thought. He confesses ‘'it 
is difficult to decide whether the Advaita (non-dualism) of Sankai^a 
or the modified position of Ramanuja that is the final teaching of 
the parent gospel.’’^®^ However, since both lines of thought cross 
and xecross in the Upanisads, Radhakrishnan believes he has the 
authority of ^ruti (scripture) to effect a course in which each of the 
views can be made complementary to the other. From the premise 
of intuitive perception, he says, "we rise above the intellectual level 
and intuit the nature of reality [then] we see that there is nothing 
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but tbe absolute, and the world is only the absolute/’^®^ and since 
neither is a distinct entity, they do not require to be related. When 
we consider the Absolute from the viewpoint of the world, from the 
human end through logical categories, the Absolute “is looked upon 
as a personal God by whose power of self-expression or mdyd the 
world is sustained,”2®® a whole which binds together the different 
elements of phenomenal existence. For Eadhakrishnan, the Absolute 
as pure being (as in Sankara) and the Absolute as a person (as in 
Eamanuja) are the intuitional and the intellectual representations 
of the one supreme reality. The Absolute, as Eadhakrishnan puts 
it, when pressed into the moulds of thought, becomes a person.^®^ 
Eadhakrishnan’s treatment of the main contents of Indian 
thought is from the outset far afield from the “negativism” so often 
charged against the Advaita Vedanta, and especially against the 
early non-dualist philosophers. The highest conception to have 
been reached in the Vedic hymns is that of one Eeality {Ehan Sat), 
but Eadhakrishnan would add, a reality “which realizes itself in 
all variety of existence.”®®^ He points out that this conclusion is 
strengthened in the Upanisads where the theory of the true self or 
Atman is approached in progressive development, and is discussed 
not so much in the psychological as in the metaphysical vein.®®® 
In the opening words on the discussion of the self in the CMndogya 
Upani^adi Prajapati states certain positive characteristics which 
the true sdf should possess : “The self which is free from sin, free 
jfrom old age, from death and grief, from hunger and thirst, which 
desires nothing but what it ought to desire and imagines nothing 
but what it ought to imagme, that [Self] it is which we must try to 
understand.”®®^ Prajapati makes it clear that it is the transcendent 
SeK or Atman that is the Subject, the person that sees and not 
the object (the perceiver is the self, the body is the instrument of 
perception).®®® It is not the conglomerate of qualities constituting 
the “me”, but the “I” which gives up its identification with the 
body and remains beyond, viewing aU these qualities. Eadhakrishnan 
sees in the Upaniimdio treatment of the Atmcm an aflSrmation of 
experience leading to a knowledge of the Infinite Self, that “it is 
the subject which persists throughout the changes,”®®® the common 
factor in the various states of consciousness that the Self experiences 
from brrth to death to rebirth and to final deliverance.®®*^ He does 
not, any more than Prajapati, explain away the several states of 
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consciousness^^® in tlie plienomenal life as illusory or non-existent; 
but ratter recognizes tbat there is a continuity of experience that 
naturally admits to a permanent self xmderlying all contents of 
consciousness.^®® 

Radhakrishnan reads in the instructions of Prajapati that the 
Self is the true life of the whole and not a mere abstraction, that the 
entire world is the one process of self-realization of the absolute 
thought. Maghavan (Indra)!’’ he quotes of Prajapati, 'this 
body is mortal and all is subject to death . . , He is the person of 
the eye, the eye itself is the instrument of seeing ... he who knows, 
let me smeU this, he is the self, the nose is the instrument of smeUing, 
etc.’ The Self, according to Radhakrishnan, is thus shown to 
be "not an abstract formal principle, but an active universal con¬ 
sciousness , , . existing in simple self-sameness as well as varied 
distinctions’’; the true Infinite Self is not the self which is simply 
not finite, but contains all consciousness of objects, that is, "al¬ 
though it is none of the limited things, yet [it is] the basis of them 
alL”®®i 

In declaring the transcendent Self or Atman to be alone subject, 
Radhakrishnan is in accord with Sankara in that the universal 
self by its very nature cannot be perceived; as Sankara puts it: 
"witness self illumines consciousness, but never itself is in con¬ 
sciousness,”®®® for, Radhakrishnan agrees, "the subject of all 
experience cannot itself be an experience. If it is experience the 
question arises, by whom is it known . . . [as] knowledge always 
works dually. This Self, therefore, is indefinable.”®®® This, then, 
is Radhakrishnan’s agreement with Sankara; his digression from 
the Sankaran Advaita takes another line. He denies that it is the 
intention of the Upanisads to make the deeper self an abstract 
nothingness, in his words: "The Upanisads and Sankara try to 
express the nature of the ultimate being in negative terms, 'the 
eye goes not thither nor speech nor mind,’®®^ and 'the soul which 
is not this not that, nor aught else, is intangible, for it cannot be 
laid hold of/®®® but the danger in these negative descriptions, the 
denying of all attributes and relations, is tantamount "to reducing 
the ultimate being to bare existence which is absolute vacuity.”®®® 

This is not to be taken as a blanket indictment of Sankara on 
the part of Radhakrishnan, that Sankara posits an Absolute of 
non-being and void, for he is well aware that Sankara himself does 
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not hold that the rise of being can be explained by non-being, as 
evidenced in the latter’s commentary on the Ohdndogya Upanisad, 
that “ entity does not spring from non-entity.”®®^ With the Sahkaran 
logic of the Supreme Brahman or the indeterminate Absolute, 
Eadhakrishnan feds no fault, ^‘but the negative aspect of Sankara’s 
teaching is not much to his heart.”®®® He writes : 

The negative account is intended to express the soul’s sense of 
the transcendence of God, the 'VhoUy other,” of whom nought 
may be predicated save in negations, and not to deprive God 
of his positive being . . . We would not be able to say even that 
it is wholly other”. There is in the self of man, the very center 
of his being, something deeper than the intellect, which is akin 
to the supreme.®®® 

Erom here Eadhakrishnan’s discussion of the Atman as the 
subject, the universal ground which is in all individuals, takes on a 
positive tone, maintaming that its characteristic is not so much 
the absence of a condition, such as the negation of pain and sorrow, 
but it is rather, a positive being — it is positive bliss. In other 
words, the Infinite Self is none of the experiences of the finite self 
(i.e., neither the waking, nor dreaming, nor deep sleep), it is, he 
says, *^the fourth or TwJya®^® witnessing as well as transcending 
them If, then, in this analysis, the Self is the only Eeal, 

and can be none of the experiences of the phenomenal world, it 
stands, that in Eadhakrishnan’s meaning, the experiences that are 
unique to the character of the finite entity must themselves be of 
the imreal real. He cites the Gaudapada KdriJcd (i. 6) for verification 
of his stand that the first three states of finite existence (Viha, 
Tavjasa, Praj^ia) are unreal though not non-existent; it reads: 
*What is naught at the beginning and naught at the end must 
surely be naught in the middle.’ Thus we observe in Eadhakrishnan’s 
philosophy of the Self a singular synthesis of both the negative and 
positive approach to the nature of the Absolute. The negative 
descriptions, he agrees, indicate that we as finite cannot know the 
positive nature of Brahman, that it is quite impossible for us to 
say anything concrete of it, since ^‘we are obliged to use intellectual 
concepts with their limited validity.”®^^ what we can affirm 
of the Self, handicapped as we are with this limitation, is that 
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‘'it is the fullest reality, the completest consciousness, and not a 
mere negative calm, untroubled by any unrest and unpolluted by 
any blot or blemish.”®^® The negative movement has its place in 
the logic of thought, where it rises by the repudiation of the finite, 
Eadhakrishnan holds, and is only a stage in the ascent to the reali¬ 
zation of the Infinite Self; but both the negative and the positive 
approaches serve their respective purposes in the plan of the whole ; 
for, “by the negative process the self has to recognize that its 
essence is not in its finitude or self-sufficiency, ... by the positive 
method it finds its true self in the life and being of all — all things 
exist within the true self.”®^^ 

Intuition^ Intellect^ and Logic 

In his desire to neutralize what he considers the negativism in 
the Sankaran Advaita, Eadhakrishnan appeals both to intellect 
and intuition, and points out a positive way from the lower to the 
higher Absolute in a logical and systematic approach to the ideal 
Eeality. He states: 

We are impelled to transcend the world of change and finitude 
in order to reach a reality where the subject and predicate are 
absolute. The assumption of such a reality is the basis of all 
logical procedure. In judgment we try to bring out the full 
nature of reality by a series of predications.®^® 

But strictly speaking, Eadhakrishnan rightly admite, it is impos¬ 
sible for us as finite beings to define the character of the infinite 
Eeal, “yet, for the purposes of discussion, we are obliged to use 
intellectual concepts with their limited validity/’®^® Here we see, 
that in this latter qualification, Eadhakrishnan makes a concession 
to practicality, and so, for aU his logic, cannot be termed a rationalist, 
but more aptly he could be designated as a pragmatic idealist, if 
such hyphenation can be imagined. 

As a preliminary to the discussion of Eadhakrishnan’s logical 
approach to the Absolute, it would seem necessary to consider the 
problem of whether dnanda (bliss), the highest fruition where the 
knower, the knpwn, and the knowledge become one, is or is not 
looked upon as the logical highest or the Ultimate Being. That is, 
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a3 Eadkakrishnan puts it, 'Vliether there is nothing higher than 
mania as the perfection of being, or is dnanda active enjoyment 
or unimpeded exercise of capacity/’^^’^ In any event, holders of 
both opinions define amnda as Eeality. We have here, two concepts, 
that of defined reality and the undefined one, both of which the 
Upanisads support.®^® 

But we have said before that the Ultimate is indefinable, so what 
must we believe of Eamanuja’s qualified Saguna Brahman ? {Supra^ 
Introduction), Eadhakrishnan has said that necessity requires us 
to give some description, but in giving this description do we fall 
just short of the Absolute Indefinable ? And if we do, what have 
we then, for all our logicizing ? Looking at it from the viewpoint 
of the intellect, Eadhakrishnan points out, that it is truer to consider 
dnmda concrete than abstract, and in this context it is not the ulti¬ 
mate Eeality that ever exists in its own essentiality, “but only the 
highest conceivable by the thought of man/'®^^ But, if dnanda in 
this sense is also Brahman, he can be so only in a limited sense, as 
the object of the intellect. This seems to be near the thought of 
Eadhakrishnan, for he goes on to say, “to the logical mind, the 
whole is real, and within it falls the diversity of the world , . . the 
concrete dnanda is the . . . real revealed to thought,’’ and “answers 
to the highest Brahrmr?^ accepted by Eamanuja.”^^^ Thus it can 
be said that Eadhakrishnan accepts into his system Eamanuja’s 
“Absolute” as the highest logicd expression of Eeality,” or the 
Absolute mtellectualized, which he sees as I&vara or God, Creator, 
Governor, and Destroyer of the world; although at the same time 
Eadhakrishnan does not repudiate the Nirguna Brahman of Sankara 
which he characterizes as an indefinable real that is larger and better 
than our thinking has room for. 

At this point it would be well to remind ourselves that in this 
discussion dnanda has not been employed in an adjectival sense — 
dnanda or delight is Eeality, it does not merely describe the Eeal; 
and this is its meaning and its use by Eadhakrishnan. He 
writes ; 

The highest Brahman which is dnanda is just Atman as realized 
in the fourth or turiya state, there the object and the subject®^^ 
are one, the seer, the seeing eye and the object seen merge together 
in one whole.®^^ 
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This, as we understand it, is the intuitive Self that transcends 
intellect and knows itself as that of Ananda, the Absolute, where 
existence is no longer formulated in terms of knowledge, as 
Radhakrishnan states, "‘Reality is not a metaphysical concept, 
but spiritual being.... It is an object of intuition, not 
inference.’’®^ 

According to Radhakrishnan’s theory of logical progression: m 
the ascending scale of progressive idealization (pralaya), that is, 
in the ascent from jwa to the Absolute, the dilfering conceptions 
of Brahman correspond to the differing identifications of the inteh 
lect, or its logical accounting. When we identify the Atman with 
the self-conscious individual, the intellectual self [prajna)^ Brahman 
is viewed as the self-conscious Isvara which is the unity of aU 
prdjMs, the principle and unity of the world. This corresponds very 
well to Ramanuja's Absolute, but Radhakrishnan does not call 
it by the name of Absolute, but by the name of God, and treats it 
as a person. He has already stated that we cannot do otherwise 
with our finite intellects than to impose limitations upon the supra- 
rational Absolute, which is the best that man can do in his highest 
logical expression of the Real. The result of this rational action makes 
God a product of the intellect, which cannot do away with the 
distinction between self and other. ""It is indifferent whether we 
say that Brahman, cast in the moulds of logic, is the world of 
experience or that it is Isvara, [for] Isvara is all-comprehensive and 
contains within himself all that exists, potentially in prdaya and 
actually in creation."®®® The intervening steps of pralaya from the 
jwa (the soul as identified with the physical body) to the self- 
conscious livara, are briefly and in their order of progression,®®® 
variously described by Radhakrishnan as follows: the unity of all 
jwas constitutes the collective or cosmic self in the waking state; 
this comes about when we identify Atman with our body — Brahman 
becomes the Cosmos or Virdt or Vaisvdnara ; this is the sum total 
of existence, the basis of the conception of the world as a whole. 
When Atman is identified with the mental and vital self {taijasaf^"^ 
Brahman is reduced to the Hiranyargarhhcfi^^ or the cosmic soul; 
that is, it is related to the universe in the same way that the indi¬ 
vidual soul is related to the body. It is, so to say, the mind or cons¬ 
ciousness of the world, the knowing subject that sustains the entire 
objective universe. In the XJpanisads, Eiranyargarhha is called Kdrya 
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Brahma or *Hlie effect of God [the first manifestation of Saguna 
Brahman in the relative universe], the Brahma of Natura Naturata, 
as distinguished from the Earana Brahma of the Causal God, 
lhara, or the natura naturans.’’^^^ 

In reverse order, the sr§t% or progressive materialization can 
be traced : from Isvara, the Cosmic Divine, to Hiranyargarbha (world 
soul), to Virdt (Cosmos); from Prdjna (the intellectual self), to 
Taijasa (the vital self), to dehin (the bodily self).®^^ From this 
logical accounting Radhakrishnan considers he has proven that 
‘‘the Brahman of the Upanisads is no metaphysical abstraction, 
no indeterminate identity, no void of silence . . . [that] it is the 
fullest and most real being . . . and the distinctions, instead of 
being dissolved away as iUusory, are transfigured in the highest 
reality/’^^ 

Abstracting the core of Eadhakrishnah’s logical analysis, we 
would have to say that he has brought the world of things to the 
door of the Absolute and deposited them in the reservoir of a God 
that is due to our intellect. But how can this be, if this same God is 
the Creator of the universe as Radhafaishnan indicates in his 
theory of progressive manifestation ? If this is actually the meaning 
he wishes to convey, then we are caught in a round-robin from which 
no amount of logical analyzing can extricate us. It poses an incon¬ 
sistency between inteHect and manifestation. Strictly speaking, if 
our intellect produces God who in turn produces us, and if we are 
no other than the knowing subject who is One, indivisible and 
undivided, then it can be said that we are the logical cause of our¬ 
selves. But such a connection would point to a subject and predicate 
within the One, a duality that would negate the postulation of a 
non-dual Absolute. It would resolve into the impossible position of 
pure subject observing itself, a sort of subjective idealism that 
cannot be ascribed to Radhakrishnan's view. But if we do not take 
his approach too literally, we will have the answer, for it will be 
necessary to take into account the bridge he provides from the 
lower Absolute to the Higher. He says : “In knowledge ... we have 
the subject-object relation [but] there must be something higher 
than mere intellect, where existence is no longer formulated in 
terms of knowledge. The unity of existence requires that we trans¬ 
cend the intellectual level.’^^^ jg qJ intellect to discover 

the unity which comprehends both the subject and the object; 
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however, since the intellect works with the categories of space, 
time, cause, and force, ‘%hich involve us in deadlocks and anti¬ 
nomies,’’ and the self-existent Brahman is independent of these 
limitations, ^%e have to pass beyond thought.. . beyond the 
antinomies that confront us when we work with the limited cate¬ 
gories of abstract thinking, if we are to reach the real where man’s 
existence and divine being coincide.”^ The intellect is cognizant 
of its limitations, and the unity, for it, is only a postulate, an act 
of faith. But the distinction between the self and other that intellect 
cannot by-pass is overcome in intuition. This, then, is the bridge 
that spans the crevasse, the link by which the “unheard becomes 
heard, the unperceived becomes perceived, and the unknown 
becomes known.”®®^ Intuition is an experience, more direct than 
thought or perception; it is individual, inarticulate, incommunicable 
mystic insight in which the soul finds itself revealed in non- 
separativeness with the eternal Absolute. 

In his emphasis upon intuition as the means by which the indi¬ 
vidual certifies the Supreme as Real and One, Radhakrishnan does 
not intend to invalidate the inteUect, but only to supplement it. 
He says of the intellect, “the account of reality given by it is not 
false, it fails only when it attempts to grasp the reality in its fuU- 
ness.”^^ It is only by mutual cooperation and supplementation, 
the results of mystic insight subjected to logical analysis, and 
intellectual analyses enlightened with intuition and experience, 
that one can grow into true understanding — “the ideal of inteUeot 
is realized in the intuitive experience, for in the supreme are all 
contraries reconciled.”^® 

Here we have the key to our statement in the fore part of this 
chapter, that Radhakrishnan takes the world to be both sai and 
asat, i.e., to the inteUect the world is real, yet what it grasps is 
not absolutely real. And since our inteUect cannot render a fuU 
report of the ineffable, any definitions of the inteUect cannot be 
the measure of the Supreme, “and we can only answer, 'it is not 
this, it is not this,’ . . . the negative definitions point out to us how 
the positive attributes known to us are inadequate to the highest, 
... we are obliged to use negative conceptions so long as we employ 
the dialects of inteUect, though positive features are revealed when 
Brahman is intuited.”®®® 
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The Status of the World 

Radhakrislmaii has made it quite clear that the finite mind in the 
absence of knowledge of Brahman, cannot dogmatize about the 
relation of the empicical world to the Absolute. But if we are to 
believe the Sruti which in many passages declare the world to be 
the development of the absolute spirit,then we must also accept 
that “the two cannot be unrelated, for all that is, is one, yet we do 
not know how precisely they are one.”^° That Brahman is in the 
world, though not as the world, Radhakrishnan accepts. The pos- 
sibilitieaof Brahman are, he says, “the logical prius’’34i of the world, 
a postulate that can easily be accepted by the intellect; although 
Brahman as the efficient cause of the world we cannot know any¬ 
thing of— “we cannot ask how the relationless Brahman is related 
to the world.,. [fox] a reciprocal dependence of the world on 
Brahman and vice versa, would be to reduce Brahman to the level 
of the world, subject to the categories of time and purpose.^'^ 
The very nature of the Absolute would preclude any reliance upon 
the world as an essential factor in the existence of Brahman ; that 
is, the perfection of Brahman implies “that all worlds, states and 
aspects, and all manifestations ... are realized in it in such a wise 
that titiey are nothing without it, though it is independent of all 
other existence and that the pure Being is not in any manner 
changed or depleted by the cosmic process, which is only one of 
the infinit e possibilities utilized by the Absolute Reality to reveal 
Itself. 

Therefore, if we are to conform to the strict philosophical position 
— that we do not know the precise relation between Brahman and 
the world, then, Radhakrishnan maintains, we must hold with 
Sankara that “it is mdyd, or mysterious, or anirvacamya (inexpli¬ 
cable).”®^ If, however, in the interests of practicability, we proceed 
to characterize the relationship, “it is truer to say that the world is 
the self-limitation of the supreme than it is a creation of it.”®^^ 

In view of the postulations already laid down by Radhakrishnan, 
it is better that he makes the world the expression of God. Were 
the world to be affirmed as the creation by Edrana Brahma (the 
causal God), there would be the implication that God as cause is 
antecedent in time to the world as effect, and this cannot be recon¬ 
ciled to the meaning of God as Radhakrishnan sees it. 
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It will be remembered, that m Radbakrislmaix’s logical pro¬ 
gression to tbe Eeal, be posits God or tbe lower BraJiman^ not as 
mere appearance of tbe Absolute as in Sankara, but as tbe very 
Absolute from tbe bnman point of view — ^Ve call tbe supreme 
tbe Absolute wben we view it apart from tbe cosmos. Tbe Absolute 
is tbe pre-cosmic nature of God and God is tbe Absolute from tbe 
cosmic point of view.”^® 

Eadbakrisbnan further explains®^^ this ‘'relationsbip’’ between 
tbe Absolute and God (or tbe lower Brahman), as that of trans¬ 
cendent divine and cosmic divine. While tbe Absolute is tbe total 
divine, God as cosmic divine is tbe thought or possibility of the 
Absolute that lies beyond tbe world in tbe universal consciousness 
of tbe Absolute. That is, we understand Eadbakrisbnan to mean, 
that of tbe infinite possibilities or what be calls ideal forms and 
possibilities which are tbe mind or tbe thoughts of tbe Absolute, 
one such possibility is actualized. Viewed from this actuality, tbe 
Absolute is God, organic to ourselves ; but apart from this actuabty 
God is seen to be tbe Absolute, '^even as tbe world is a definite 
manifestation of tbe specific possibility of tbe Absolute, God ... is 
tbe very Absolute in tbe world context and is not a mere appearance 
of tbe Absolute.^'®^® If therefore, tbe actuality of God is dependent 
upon tbe inteUect of man, there is imposed upon God certain 
conditions to be met in order for God to be God. According to 
Eadbakrisbnan, God can only be a creative personality, which is 
possible only with reference to bis creation or to an environment 
upon which to impose bis creative results; in oiber words, '^tbe 
being of a personal God is dependent on the existence of tbe created 
order — God depends on creation even as creation depends on 
God.’’®^® God being organic to tbe world and thereby limited by 
it, is in tbe view of Eadbakrisbnan's philosophy, a person with 
all tbe limitations tbe idea of personality necessarily involves. 

At this point we are still involved in an endless circle of logic; 
and we ask — if tbe Absolute is tbe Eeal, and tbe Creator BrcJwm 
k dependent upon the world for bis own existence, bow do^ the 
world itself come to be ? Eadbakrisbnan explains rixat tbe world 
exists in and through an act of self-asserti<m of tbe divine Self, 
which says, am.’’ But this can be pcNSwrible only in tbe ^bere of 
teougbt, for here bring and non-being are opposites. He has shown 
that the being of which we have experience is not absolute being, 
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and ^Vhatevex falls short in any degree of absolute reality has 
in it an admixture of non-being . . and this environment of mutual 
hostility is the prerequisite for the world to come to be, '^for if 
there were no non-being, there would be no being.”®®<^ 

So it is, that the moment the is affirmed, over against this 
self, this '^will to be,’^ the infinitude of non-being, the ‘"Not-I^* 
appears, ‘Hhe passive resistance which has to be met and over¬ 
come/’®®^ God, the knower with ideas and plans executes designs 
in the sphere of the created order, the self and not-self interact 
and develop the whole universe It is God and the world facing 
each other, but the alienation between the two must be overcome, 
the ^‘Non-I” must be returned to the and in the process the 
becomes a ^‘me,” and the duality of subject and object is 
set up. However, since this movement and flow is toward the creator, 
^Hhe 'me’ becomes an adequate representation of the 'I’ at the 
end... [and] when the creator and created coincide [no longer 
a duality of subject and object], God lapses into the Absolute.”®^ 

It is upon the premises that have been set forth above that 
Radhakrishnan validates his thesis that God is really infinite, but 
appears to be finite until the plan of the world transformation, of 
the imperfect into the perfect, reaches its fulfilment. But according 
to Eadhakrishnan, the world of plurality cannot become one with 
the Absolute until all individuals and God become identical;®®^ 
for it is only then that there ceases to be a necessity for God — as 
long as there is the world God must continue to be God. It is only 
when there is no world, that is, when there are no more unliberated 
jwas that God and "the world of plurality can be reduced without 
residuum into the everlasting one, 

TJie World as Both Sat and Asat 

In the foregoing review of certain aspects of Eadhakrishnan’s 
philosophy, it becomes apparent that he supports the phenomenal 
both as real {sat) and as not real (asat). The world of every day 
events and things is not ultimate reality, to be sure, but neither is 
it illusion. He defends the reality of the empirical world not cate¬ 
gorically, but only conditionally. It finds its logical basis in the 
possibilities of the Absolute, which out of the infinite possibilities 
inherent in its nature, freely chooses this one possibility. Erom the 
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point of view of tliis one possibility wbicli has become actualized, 
the Absolute (which is pure consciousness, pure freedom, and infinite 
possibility) appears as God. As to why this one possibility is chosen 
for actualization over the infinite other, Radhakrishnan has only 
the traditional answer of Advaita — it is mayd, or a mystery, 
which he says we have to accept reverently.®^® 

Now let us consider Radhakrishnan’s treatment of the attempt 
to define the connection of Brahman to the world of becoming. 
Admittedly, the relation of the finite world to the infinite Spirit 
is a mystery to human understanding. But ‘‘progress in knowledge 
may enable us to describe the phenomena which make up the ob¬ 
jective world with greater detail and more accuracy, but the rise of the 
finite world out of the bosom of the infinite... is quite beyond us.^’®®'^ 
Radhakrishnan, in his theory of logical progression from the 
divine, seems to have made a positive explanation of this historical 
process without resort to too much negation. However, even he, 
for all his appeal to logic, reaches a point “when elucidation stops 
and nothing is left for us but to admit a fact capable of not further 
deduction.’’®®® Here the concept must be employed to 

register our finitude and to point to a gap in our knowledge. The 
difl&culty of giving a satisfactory explanation of this relationship, 
Radhalnrishnan attributes to the imperfections of the human mind 
which employs the limited categories of space, time and cause, 
and which at best can only entertain fragmentary aspects of the 
world that are not genuinely real.®®® With this argument Radha¬ 
krishnan shows the world to be neither full reality nor absolute 
unreality, but a mixture of the two. 

In the opinion of many, Dr. Radhakrishnan’s signal contribution 
seems to be the providing of a positive approach to the Absolute 
in which human values are preserved. P. T. Raju says of him: 

Professor Radhakrishnan has proved that the idea (the positive 
approach) is not inconsistent even with the traditional Advaita. 
The world is a combination of being and non-being, the Absolute 
is the fullness of being, therefore, whatever of positive value 
there is in this world must be preserved in the Absolute — and 
so the significance of understanding Maya as hoth being and 
non-being is that it is possible to carry Mdyd right into the heart 
of the Absolute.®®® 


5 
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Has RadJiahrishmn Reinterpreted the Maya of Traditional 
Admita Vedanta ? 

Tor Eadhakrislmaii the world is the path of return of the imperfect 
to the perfect, in which it becomes more and more reality as it 
becomes more and more complete — a qualitative as well as a 
quantitative difference. Yet, even for him, it is necessary to employ 
negation in the progressive attempt at self-realization. We have Ms 
own words for it, that the moment the world is actualized through 
the pronouncement “I am/’ a contrary ''"not-I” presents itself that 
must be progressively negated until both created and creator coin¬ 
cide. Self-aj06rmation is possible only through self-negation.®^^ 
Therefore, can it not rightfully be said, that the creative power of 
livara that lets loose the universal becoming, thereby creating end¬ 
less conflict between the “I” and the ‘‘Not-I” is also a negative 
principle 11t seems, as we have said before, that the negative relation 
is not entirely avoidable in any Vedantic interpretation. This poses 
the further question of whether Radhakrishnan has re-interpreted 
Sankara’s ‘'negativistic” philosophy into a positive approach to 
the Absolute as he has been credited with, or whether in view 
of his intimate connection with the West, he simply is restating the 
Advaita negation in a form more acceptable to Western scholars. 

It makes little difference whether, as Radhakrishnan expresses 
it — that mdyd (the appearance of the phenomenal) is both being 
and non-being, or whether it is, as in the Sankaran thought, that 
the world is neither real nor unreal.®®® In the first instance, Radha¬ 
krishnan admits to the fact that God is a product of the intellect, 
and therefore, what the Creator puts forth as the world and ourselves, 
is not the ‘'real” real. Thus we have his attitude of the non-real. 
But above our intellect, he tells us, stands intuition by means of 
which we see that the Brahman is Reality ; and aU things, including 
God, at long last disappear into the Absolute. Compare this to the 
Sankaran view that the world is neither real nor nonreal. This is a 
matter of viewpoint, and an argument between the two, Sankara 
and Radhakrishnan, is merely a quibble over words. In maintaining 
the world to be unreal, Sankara does not intend to convey the 
thought that all is “illusion,” a product of the imagination.®®® He 
subscribes to the existence of the world, the same as Radhakrishnan 
does, and he recognizes the reahty of the personal God from the 
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phenomenal standpoint.^^ As long as one sees Creation, Sankara 
maintains, one must postulate a Creator. That he admits and respects 
a personal God can be known from the vaxions hynms that he has 
composed. Nikhilananda remarks of Sankara on this point: 

Even in his theistic hymns Sankara never permits one to forget 
that Brahman alone is the foundation of all relative ideas and 
that the effulgence of Pure Consciousness radiates through the 
vesture of name and form. The devotee catches a glimpse of the 
Absolute through the form of the personal God, who is the highest 
manifestation of the Infinite that a finite mind can comprehend 
on the relative plane.^®® 

Sajikara, like Eadhakrishnan, postulates the entire world in Brah¬ 
man, He says in the Atmahodha, objects are pervaded by 
Brahman, aU actions are possible because of Brahrmn^^^^^ So 
God too, like aU other appearances, is an idea having the non-dual 
Brahman as its substratum. 

We have said of Eadhakrishnan, that he uses rmyd as a concept 
of explanation of the relation of the apparent to the real. It can be 
said of Sankara that he uses it in the same manner. Mdyd, in his 
thought, is a statement of fact, and *'our daily practical life in the 
dual world is not possible without mdyd ... we live, move, and 
think in mdyd , . . inexplicable in the extreme, mdyd is described 
as making the impossible possible/’®®^ 

Brahrmn, according to traditional Vedanta, creates the universe 
out of mdyd,^^^ Therefore, from the standpoint of mdyd, Brahrmn 
is the material cause of the world; but as Pure Consciousness, It is 
the efficient cause; thus Brahman Itself is both the material and 
the efficient cause of the universe. However, the Advaitins do not 
explain the phenomenal through the causal relationship, holding that 
while Brahrmn creates, preserves, or destroys the universe, Itself is 
unchanged, remaining Pure Being. All changes seen m the empirical 
world are maya, or mere appearance—that is to say, ^'Brahman ap¬ 
pears through mdyd, as the universe with aU its Uving and non-living 
beings, from the lifeless atom to Ikvara, the exalted Cosmic Soul/^®^® 
However, the relationship between the world and Absolute cannot 
be determined by the finite mind which is a part of phenomena, 
a point upon which both Sankara and Eadhakrishnan are agreed. 
To Sankara, the world is not a ^‘nothing/’ a void. He cannot be a 
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niliilist as charged by his critics, for he repudiates the Buddhistic 
doctrine of nihSism with the argument that he who denies every¬ 
thing, himself exists, for there can be no denial without conscious¬ 
ness ; there can be no negation of the empirical world without 
affirming an underlying reality 

But the purpose of Sankara is not to explain or affirm the universe, 
but to establish through it the ultimate reality of Brahman. From 
the standpoint of reality, the Absolute alone exists. The universe 
apart from Brahman is unreal, like a mirage without a desert; 
'Hhe world appears to be real as long as the non-dual Brahman, 
which is the basis of all, is not known.”^’^ How does this differ, 
then, from Badhakrishnan’s thesis that what we have fabricated 
from our intellect is not the “real” real, and that we can only 
know Ultimate Beality when we supersede the finite intelligence, 
when we. negate bit by bit, the not-self until the residuum equals the 
Infinite Self ? Sankara follows this same method of discrimination 
of falsely superimposed attributes, in order to arrive at the affirm¬ 
ation of Brahman, likewise arguing that every act of negation leaves 
a residuum of affirmation. He teaches in the Atmabodha : “by 
negating all U'padhi^'^^ through the help of the scriptural statement, 
Ht is not this. It is not this,’ realize the oneness of the individual 
soul and the Supreme Soul. .. 

Considering the statement that Eadhakrishnan is credited with 
providing an approach to the Absolute in which human values are 
preserved, we take this to mean, if not by way of direct attack, 
then by implication or exclusion on the part of some writers, that 
the Sankaran philosophy denies the need for ethical practice on 
the part of man. No doubt this implied charge stems from a mis¬ 
understanding of Sankara’s adherence to Nirguna Brahman of 
Advaita. If taken literally, Nirguna means “without qualities,” 
and would amount to pure nothing. If this were Sankara’s belief, 
then there would be no point in man aspiring to a higher spiritual 
level, however, we cannot help but hold with Wadia who remarks, 

I fimd it difficult to believe that such a meaning could be intended 
by such a clear thinker as Sankara. It can only mean that no 
quality we human beings can possibly conceive can be adequate 
description of Brahman, which in its infinity must necessarily 
taranscend all human categories.^'^® 
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We cannot discern a more positive teleology in Eadliakrisliaan^s 
affirmation of tlie world as hoth being and non-being, than in 
Sankara’s consideration of it as neither being nor non-being — both 
systems^ whether called positive or negative, serve the same purpose, 
that of giving man experience in order to come to a realization of 
Brahman, As to the charge against Advaita that because of its 
supposed negative attitude” it lacks ethical prescription, it is 
not a valid accusation. Sankara takes the position that both Brah¬ 
man and phenomenal multiphcity are facts of experience, as 
Nikhilananda says, ‘^Sankara does not deny the fact of creation, 
but the act of creation. ”^'76 regardless of Advaita’s teaching of 
the unreahty of the world, as long as man remains under the in¬ 
fluence of mdya^ in which he mistakenly believes himself to be a 
imique entity, not only is the world real to him, but all the human 
values contained in it. Therefore, good and evil must be reckoned 
with and treated as real; and on this point Vedanta teaches that 
^‘only by pursuing the good and shunning evil can one ultimately 
go beyond the illusion of the pairs of opposites.”®^"^ The effect of 
mdyd is felt when under its influence the Self is constrained to 
regard itself as individual, as an ego apart from other selves. It 
is this egoism that is the source of the evils — jealousies, hatred, 
envies, and the like, and it is only by overcoming these wrong 
actions by the practice of the opposite virtues that one can hope 
for Liberation. According to non-dualist Vedanta, it is solely by 
way of self-denial that one can effect self-affirmation. 

Radhakrishnan, as we have pointed out before, appears to be 
making the same interpretation in his theory of the struggle between 
the "'Not-I” and the ‘‘I”; and if he differs from the traditional 
Vedanta it is only ‘‘seeming.” What Sankara presents as pure 
metaphysics for the Jndn% Radhakrishnan weaves into theory for 
the masses. What Sankara eschews as “a theistio veiling of the truth 
in a mist of sentiment,”®^® Radhakrishnan embraces as a functional 
method of presentation more palpable to the present day enquirer. 
The divergence that seems to obtain between the two interpretations 
of Vedanta, rests not so much upon doctrinal dispute, as upon the 
recognition of need for expressing the doctrine in a manner more 
suitable to the mental framework of a society removed some twelve 
centuries from the original. 



CHAPTER in 


MAYA ; A LEGITIMATE PHILOSOPHICAL CONCEPT 
Prolegomena 

In the preceding ctapters mdyavada has been presented in its 
various applications as the fundamental and mhng concept of aU 
orthodox schools of Indian thought in their respective explanations 
of the phenomenal world, and the relationship if any, to the existence 
of the real. But whether they are the orthodox systems which claim 
as their authority, or the unorthodox such as Buddhism which 
posits the real m the perceptive consciousness — aU are agreed that 
if their systems are to be rationally explained, they must start with 
the explanation of error, that is, with an explanation of the propensi¬ 
ty of the finite mind to mis-interpret what it sees and experiences. 

The theories of monism with which this text has been most 
concerned, rely expressly upon maya as the link between appearance 
and reality. Whether nmyd is employed as &alcti or creative power 
of the lower Brahman^ or whether it is the veil of avidyd through 
which the self must first penetrate to be cognizant of the real, 
the application is the same — the erroneous metaphysical perception 
of reality, an error of judgment. And in order to save the principle 
of unity, all monisms or idealisms must explain experience on the 
basis of the same principle, that all appearances must somehow be 
included in the Absolute, and the criterion of truth must be for¬ 
mulated at the level of perceptual illusion. It is upon these two 
postulates that the metaphysics of the various Indian schools of 
thought discussed in the present work can best be understood. 

AU schools of Hindu thought propose an analysis of erroneous 
cognition as a medixun of explanation of man’s mis-interpretation 
of the real Even Sankara, whose hypotheses are based in general 
upon ^ruti, that the world has no reahty apart from the reality 
of Brahman, permits a dialectical discussion of immediate experi¬ 
ence, in which he maintains that error is the experience of what is 
anirvacaniya — the content of error is neither real, nor unreal, nor 
both. 
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In the foregoing chapters on the discussion of mdya firom varions 
standpoints, we believe that it has been sufficiently established 
that mdyd as cosmic ignorance, midyd as individual ignorance, and 
ajndna as non-knowledge, terms used for the most part interchange¬ 
ably, are as one effect a given fact in illusory experience, both 
metaphysical and empirical Now it seems in order, to define the 
various, dialectical systems in Indian idealism that account for the 
fact of illusory experience, and to show that error occurring in pure 
immediate experience can be explained only on the assumption of 
ajndna as its ground ; for, unless a thing is shown to be a possible 
content of experience, its definition and logical validity cannot be 
certified. 

There are different views of error in Indian philosophy. Of the 
six principal theories of false presentation that are to be considered 
in this chapter, the first three (satkhydtivdda^ akbydUmdUf and 
anyathdkhydtivdda),^'^^ while differing greatly in the application of 
immediate experience to their metaphysics, have an aspect in 
common — that of sathhydti, in the sense that the basic datum of 
illusion is objectively real. The fourth {dtmdkhydtwdda), although 
held by subjective idealists (Buddhists), may also be conaidered 
satkhydti, in that the groimd of illusion as psychic fact is not denied, 
only its externality is rejected.®®® The fifth {asathhydtivdda), that 
held by the Madhyamika Buddhists in opposition to all other 
theories, maintains the content of illusory experience to be pure 
non-entity. The sixth {aniTvacamyakhydtivdda)^ is accepted by the 
Advaita Vedantists whose concept of widyd posits the world (the 
object of error) as neither real nor unreal. The Advaitins whose 
metaphysics hold the content.of error to be private to the individual, 
nevertheless do not regard the object of illusion as purely subjective 
— it too, as we shall see in a later section, has a kind of objectivity 
indicating the qualified acceptance of realism in epistemology by the 
Vedantist whose ontological view is primarily idealistic. While the 
basis of error in the various theories unanimously centers around the 
content of false cognition, the ontological status of the content is 
explained differently in the respective schools of Indian Philosophy. 

Atmakhydtivdda 

In considering the subjective idealists' (Buddhists) theory of 
error, atmakhydtivdda, which we explained in preliminary as denoting 
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that the object of illusion is the perceiver’s own self or mind, is not 
intended in a manner suggestive of chronological treatment, for a 
sequence on that basis will not be maintained in the following ex¬ 
plications of the other theories. The Buddhistic concept is being 
placed first in discussion because its prominent concept, the nega¬ 
tion of an underlying reality to life, is a favourite point of attack 
by other schools of thought, a vulnerability brought on, perhaps, 
by its exposed position of probable antecedence in history as a 
systematic philosophy. 

In the early Buddhistic thought there is little or no metaphysics. 
The interest is centered upon disintegrating the ego (supra, p. 8f) 
in order to escape the reach of death, old age, and re-birth. It is 
in the breaking up of the erroneous self that there evolves the 
theory of the real as a continuous flow of consciousness, rather than 
to deal with the individual life with reference to a permanent self. 
All that is,, is a grouping of the slcandas,^^^ of which vijMna or 
consciousness and name and form (ndina-rupa) are simultaneous 
phenomena. At death, while the other elements, body, feelings, 
perceptions disappear, vijnana persists as the connecting link 
between the vanished old and the appearing new birth. It is only 
upon the attainment of Nirvana that the flow of consciousness is 
broken — consciousness were not to find name and material 
form as its resting place, would then birth, old age and death, the 
origin and development of sorrow reveal themselves in succession ? ’’ 
'‘No, sir,” answers the buddha, “they would The name and 

form are seen to be ever changing composites and the world of 
object is dependent upon the individual as subject; it is purely 
internal — if there is no subject, there* is no object. Here then, can 
be detected the nexus of Tijndnavada that develops the idea that 
consciousness and not material object is the real, and from which 
logically proceeds the theory that the object of illusion is only 
the perceptive consciousness projected. It is on this basis that the 
VyMmvddins explain the world as only vijMna or consciousness 
which assumes various forms ; and who in turn, defend the theory 
of consciousness as the real through the doctrine of Atmakhydti, 
described above as the theory that the object perceived in illusion 
is the self itself. 

Error for the Atmakhydiins consists in regarding the internal 
object as external, that in illusion there is no object apart from 
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cognition. Tliat is, the internal cognition appears as the external 
object. We read in the Vimhatika of Va^ubandhu it is 

established that the three worlds^®^ are representation-only (ideation- 
only)^®®.... according to the scriptures it is said that the three 
worlds are only mind. Mind, thought, consciousness, discernment, 
are different names . . . ‘‘Only” excludes external objects; it does 
not do away with mental associates. When inner representations 
arise, seemingly external objects appear, as persons having bad 
eyes see hair and flies.”^^® However, this subjective idealism is 
somewhat modified in other philosophical schools arising from the 
Buddhistic font. 

The Vaibha^ikas®®*^ are dualists who maintain the independent 
existence of nature and mind, and whose epistemology may be 
termed “direct realism,” in so far as they maintain that the sub¬ 
stratum of illusion is externally real and is an object of perception. 

The Sautrantikas®®® with a shade of difference from the teachings 
of the Vaibha^ikas, can be characterized as indirect realists, holding 
that the substratum of illusion is externally real; that it cannot he 
perceived but only inferred — that all external objects are inferred 
and can never be sensed. When illusion is discovered, the negative 
judgment, “this is not that,” rejects merely the external appearance 
and not the content itself. The rejection of the externality (an 
attribute) does not cancel the substratum of the “that” or the object 
mistaken for a “this,” for, the external appearance of the object 
of illusion as well as of the “this” for which it is mistaken, appears 
as an attribute. After correcting cognition, the “that” (the thing 
for which the present object was mistaken) regains its natural 
position as ab internal cognition. Therefore, according to Sautrantika, 
nothing external stands as an object of illusion — the “this” exists 
outside, but it is only the stimulus and not the object of the cognition 
of “this”. As a substrate of illusion it lends its relative disposition 
to consciousness ; and thus we have the knowledge of an erroneous 
“this,”38» 

The Yogacara or idealistic school of Buddhism may be said to 
be more strictly AtmaJchydtim than the others, in as much as they 
do not admit to anything extramental. In illusion the entire content 
is superimposed on the unreal external object; therefore, according 
to them, what is cognized is identical with cognition ; or, in other 
words, the cognition cognizes itself, and there can be no dualism 
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between cognker and tbe object of cognition. In the Tattvasuddhi 
we read: Cognition and tbe object are always apprehended 
together; therefore, cognition and the object are non-distinct. Thus 
it can be argued that in every case of cognition there is nothing 
beyond cognition.’’®^® The SarvmddhdntasamsamgrJia teaches, 
^Vhat is the nature of consciousness is indeed indivisible, but by 
those whose vision is confused (by avidyd) it seems to be, as it 
were, differentiated into the perceived object, the perceiving subject 
and the perception itself and in another passage, ‘Hhere exists 
in reality only one thing, and that is of the nature of the intelligent 
principle of consciousness, and its oneness is not destroyed by the 
varied dharacter of its mamfestations.’’^^^ 


Asatkhydtivada 

In explaining that both the real and illusion are existent in 
some manner in the phenomenal mind, the Mahayana Buddhists 
posit ultimate reality in this world to a greater extent than any of 
the Vedantic systems that we have reviewed in this present work. 
It is for this reason that some interpreters have considered Nagar- 
juna to be advocating pure phenomenalism without recognizing a 
reality behind it. This is not correct, of course, as we have noted in 
the Ifi^odudion. The Madhyamika school of Buddhism which is 
believed to have been founded by Nagarjuna,®^^ are advocates of 
asathydtivdda, the theory that the object of illusion is unreal or 
non-existent, and therefore, the content of illusory experience is 
pure non-entity. But this poses the question of how we are to advance 
beyond perception to consciousness (vijndna), which is said to per¬ 
ceive, if there is no connecting link between perceptions and the 
objects they are supposed to represent; for, it will be remembered 
that we noted the Buddhist scriptures as declaring that even 
vijMm cannot exist if there are no objects to be known.®^^ However, 
the Madhyamikas do not find this a problem, and their answer is, 
that substance is not different from the attribute, for if it is not one 
and the same, then it is beyond our apprehension. Attribute being 
not anything except mind-posited, and substance being beyond 
apprehension, there are then, no discoverable relations, and there¬ 
fore, no world at all; and their logic concludes — external objects 
as well as internal states are both void, or sunya?^'^ Thus the 
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Madhyamika infers tte inexplicability of subject and predicate* 
However, tbe erroneous cognition bas the peculiar power (a mystery) 
to manifest tbe object with tbe aid of impressions alone, and 
tberefore, it is tbe capacity of cognition that unveils tbe non¬ 
existent object, and this capacity of power is called amdyd, Tbe 
appearance of tbe non-existent in illusion is brought about by this 
peculiar power of cognition, and its non-entity is proven by the 
correction of illusion, ‘^for illusion and its correction cannot be 
accounted for if it is held that an object is true as it appears in 
illusion; and so we are forced to admit manifestation of the non-- 
existent.’^®^® 

Nagarjima makes an interesting defense of bis doctrine that tbe 
objects of tbe phenomenal experience are unreal because we cannot 
predicate anything of them, since we do not know whether they 
arise from existence or not; and since tbe categories through which 
we construct our reality are unintelligible and self-contradictory, 
all that is, may be actual, but not real.®^^ The whole world of ex¬ 
perience is to him an appearance, a network of disconnected and 
unintelligible relations and so nothing can be known as real.®®® A 
thing is known to us through its attributes, his argument continues, 
and when we apprehend all of these we are said to know a thing, 
and when we do not know them we do not know the substance. 
In the Mddhyamika-^astra Nagarjuna argues that there is no sub¬ 
stance prior to attributes for that would mean an attributeless 
substance.®®® There is, therefore, no place for attributes to exist. 
They are neither in substance without attributes nor in themselves 
without substance to harbor them. Substance cannot exist beyond 
the attributes and there is nothing which is not a substance or an 
attribute, and so again, we have an endless circle — attribute leads 
to substance which leads to attribute and we do not know whether 
the two are one or different- We cannot, therefore, know the thing 
so-called, for our knowledge is confined to qualities, and the thing 
is beyond experience.^®® 

If substance merely binds the qualities together, then it becomes 
only a relation, and cannot exist apart from consciousness which is 
its inceptor. Since then, substance and quality are shown to be 
correlative and neither can be known as real, what absolutely 
exists is neither substance nor quality, there is no death, no birth, 
no distinction, no persistence, no oneness, no manyness, no coming, 
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no going The conclusion that' Nagarjuna draws, is that 

the world of experience is an illusion bred by unintelligible relations, 
and therefore, the real cannot be predicated of experience; and 
from this discussion it follows that if we cannot know the final 
explanation of things, it is understandable that illusory experience 
as explained in asathTiydtivdda^ points to pure nullity. 

Anyaihdichydtivdda 

The Naiyayikas^®^ in advocating the doctrine of anyatMkhydti, 
that the object of illusion is a real object mistaken for another real 
object, indicate their contention that recognition is a kind of qualified 
perception. We see an object and recognize it as having been per¬ 
ceived on a previous occasion, giving us a knowledge of present 
objects qualified by the past.^®^ Therefore, to justify an illusory 
perception a relation of identity must be assumed to exist between 
two objects, the one perceived and the one mistaken for the one 
perceived. This relation, however, is not to be taken for memory, 
because it contradicts the whole of the erroneous perception which 
later sublation proves to be false superimposition of two real objects. 
Let us take for example, a mother-of-pearl shell which has been 
ipistaken for a piece of silver. The silver is cognized through an 
extra-sensuous relation together with the present datum perceived 
m '^tMs,*^ the illusory object. The knowledge of silver is here re¬ 
garded as the relation between the silver and the sense organ. 
Although one must at sometime have cognized real silver in order 
for an inference of silver to obtain, it is not expressed as memory, 
but m jHdna-hksand pratydsatti, meaning '^cognition as relation.’’ 
It is, so to speak alauHhaj extraordinary or non-empirical because 
something different prevails than from an objective transition of a 
thing to the character qualifying it. The transition in the case being 
conditioned not by objective relation between an object and its 
distin^ishing (even though erroneous) quality, but by a subjective 
cognition in a relational knowledge of both remote and present 
objects. According to Nydya, then, all error is subjective ; ‘%hat is 
set aside by true knowledge is the wrong apprehension, not the 
object.The silver that is cognized in error is, therefore, not 
unxe^, for then it would not have been perceived at all — ''because 
what is ‘non-existent’ cannot be produced [at all, not even in 
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illusory perception] .. . because there is a definite relation of the 
cause with the effect, . . [and] because the effect is of the same 
essence as the cause.’’^®^ 

The realism of Nyaya looks upon error as a single unitary cogni¬ 
tion, but all qualities in the illusory judgment are of the separately 
real, only the presented identity between them is unreal. Vatsyayana, 
commentator on the Nyaya Sutras^ says, ‘^No wrong apprehension 
is entirely baseless/’^^e Error then, in the meaning of anyatMkhyati- 
vdda, is not an experience of wholly unrelated contents, but is the 
erroneous apprehension of two reals one of which is taken for the 
other, a subjective conditioning or relationship to the perceiver; 
and the later correction of the illusion cancels only the relation 
of the two objects to each other and to the consciousness of the 
perceiver, the superimposed object remaining in its own peculiar 
reality. Correction then, is only the sublation of attribute, and not 
the rejection of the substance itself. 

In view of this understanding of anyatMhhydti, we can conclude 
with Radhakrishnan that, in its hostility to Buddhist subjectivism, 
the Nyaya insists that things are the ground of logical truth and 
that the external world exists apart feom knowledge of it and deter¬ 
mines that knowledge — that our ideas correspond to things/’^®^ 

Ahhydtivdda 

The notion of error is worked uniquely into the epistemology of 
Miniamsa^®® as a valid means of knowledge. What passes for error 
is simply due to non-apprehension, or absence of cognition {dkhyad). 
In the Slohavdrtihx of Kumarila Bhatta^®® we find an interesting 
discussion of arthdpatti^ ‘^presumption,’’ and abhdva, “non-appre¬ 
hension” in which he shows both to be means of right knowledge. 
In regard to presumption, he gives the example of looking for 
Devadatta, who is alive, but who is not in his house. This leads to 
the presumption that Devadatta is somewhere outside the house, 
therefore, this non-existence in the home from which is presumed the 
being outside is necessary and legitimate to the obtaining of the 
right knowledge that Devadatta is outside. Abhdva, or non-apprehen¬ 
sion stands for the non-operation of cognition, and it is what brings 
about the cognition that “it does not exist,” in regard to things not 
in contact with the senses. “ That is, in a case where sense-perception 
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aud otlier means of cognition are not found to be operative 
towards bringing about tbe notion of the existence of a certain 
thing, we have the notion of the non-existence of that thing; and 
the means hj which this notion is brought about is called 
Thus abhma is said to be a positive object of knowledge. 

It is evident from this, that the Mimamsakas begin with the 
premise that all cognition as such is valid, and that all knowledge 
is in nature true. Therefore, what is to be proved is not the truth of 
a cognition, but its possible falsity, and if no falsity is found, then 
the cognition must be adjudged as true.^^ Illusion then, arises 
because we do not discriminate between the different cognitions 
and theic respective contents. 

But how does this premise of validity work in its application to 
error ? The Prabhakaras^^ do not consider error as a positive fact 
of judgment; “it is wrong interpretation of experience to say 
(in the case of a shell mistaken for silver) that we judge ‘it is silver.^ 
The experiences according to them [the Prabhakaras], do not 
express one unitary knowledge — they consist of two distinct 
(not known as distinct) cognitions, both of which are true.’’^^® 
The knowledge of the present objective is perception and the know¬ 
ledge of the silver is recollection, and while true, is invalid. Pra- 
bhakara remarks, “Valid cognition or apprehension is different 
from remembrance since the latter stands in need of a previous 
cognition.The dependence upon a previous apprehension is 
the cause of the wrong interpretation of the immediate datum, 
But this does not obviate the reality of knowledge. In this Prabha- 
kara does not deviate from the general idea of the Mimarnsakas. 
He strictly maintains the realistic position that in the process of 
knowing, knowledge which reveals itself reveals reality as it is. 
Illusion or viparydya may obscure reality so that it is sometimes 
known only partially, but it cannot be an absolutely false knowledge. 
It is, so to speak, a failure to reveal reality in its entirety, rather 
than positive error. We confuse the perceived with the recollected 
elements in one single psychosis.^^ The error is due to ahhydti, 
or the non-cognition of the difference between the given and the 
remembered; but “error [for Prabhakara] in the sense of identi¬ 
fication of one object with another, or in the knowledge of a 
predicate which does not reaUy belong to the subject is 
impossible.”^® 
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Despite the few differences in the explanation of illusion or 
error within the school itself, Munamsa, in its general teaching of the 
reality of kaowledge, establishes the objective reality of the world 
along with Nyaya-Vaisesika {supra, preceding section). The attempt 
of both schools is to establish the phenomenal reality of the world 
by refuting or replacing the subjectivism and nihilism of the 
Buddhists. The consequences of this attempt of Mimamsa to confirm 
knowledge as a real, and to veri^ it through search for falsity, 
are reflected in then metaphysics. Pkst, as has been mentioned 
before, they posit the non-oreatedness and eternality of &ruti 
through this argument.'^^'^ Thus establishing a Vedic authority, it 
is not difficult to build an acceptable metaphysics, for that which 
cannot be proven to be false, must in their logic, be of the real. 
Like the Naiyayikas, the Mimamsakas admit the plurality of selves 
without which the varieties of actions and experiences cannot be 
explained.'^^^ Prabhakara posits the reality of the self, tmderstanding 
it to be something that is non-intelligent and the substratum of 
knowledge, and experienced^® The existence of the self as an external 
substance is proved by his theory of recollection of an object based 
on its previous perception. In Radhakrishnan’s explanation of this 
point, he says, ^‘The fact that we are able to remember a past 
cognition means the existence of a permanent self which is the 
substrate of past perception and the present recollection. So, 
according to Prabhakara, the permanent self or personal identity 
is not the object of recognition but the substrate thereof.’’^® 

Error, as we have seen in the logic of Mimamsa, is never positive 
nor permanent. What passes for error is the cognition of two real 
and distinct elements, but which through some defect they are not 
asserted as distinct; but omission of knowledge is not error. The 
later correction serves only to point out their separativeness, and 
does not invalidate the knowledge. In the view of the Prabhakara, 
‘‘reality, although sometimes known partially, can never be known 
as other than what it is. Even the defective sense-organs cannot 
cause any positive error. They only fail to reveal reality in its 
entirety; but they never lie in respect to what they do reveal.”^ 

SathJiydtivdda 

The theory that the object of illusion is real {saiMiydtimda), that 
the content of the illusory experience reaUy exists in the substratum 
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of illusion, is accepted by Ramanuja to explain the so-called 
illusory experience. Consonant with his doctrine of mo/yOf as a 
positive element in the manifestation of the phenomenal and denial 
of its character as ihiisory {sufra^ Introdiiction), Ramanuja denies 
error altogether. According to him, reality is knowable, and know¬ 
ledge always corresponds to the existent object; he says in the 
iSn Bhdsya : ‘'Those who understand the Veda hold that all cogni¬ 
tion has for its object what is real; for &TUti and Smriti alike teach 
that everything participates in the nature of everything else.’’^^ 
Even what may be termed illusory perception refers to what really 
exists. Knowledge therefore, for the Ramanujites can be no less 
than the affirmation of reality, for according to them, the existent 
alone is apprehended. What appears as a mirage possesses not only 
earth and fire and also water and although such appearance is 
due to a defective sense-organ, ''the light and the earth are not 
apprehended, while the water is apprehended.”^^ The content of 
illusion is real, for knowledge always being of the detemainate, 
can never reveal the non-existent. This is explained in the doctrine 
of quintuplication {pancikarana), that all objects of the physical 
world are of five elements in varying proportions ; and it is in this 
meaning that Ramanuja says, “everything participates in the 
nature of everything else,” That one is “silver” and another 
"shell” has its reason in the relative preponderance of one or the 
other elements. The implication is that the constituents of everything 
are inter-involved. “When we observe that a shell is similar to silver, 
perception itself informs us that some elements of the latter actually 
exist in the former.”^^^ Even dreams are for Ramanuja a knowledge 
of the real. He holds that while God produces the entice world as 
an object of fruition for individual souls, “he creates things [dreams] 
of a special nature, subsisting for a certain time only, and perceived 
only by the individual soul for which they were meant. 

In the case of the shell that we cognize as silver, we take notice 
of certain attributes and miss others. What is called error here is 
merely cognition of an essential element of the object as the pre¬ 
ponderant element of it. And in the dream experience we fail to 
observe that the objects are private to the dreamer. It is this dis¬ 
tinction between things that are of general consciousness and those 
that are of private experience that makes the difference between 
what is called things sublating and things sublated; “the relation 
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of one cognition being snblated by another explains itself through 
the preponderant element, . . , and does not depend on one cogni¬ 
tion having for its object the false thing and another the true thing 
. . . thus the distinctions made in the practical thought and business 
of life explain themselves on the basis of everything participating 
in the nature of everything else.’’^'^ 

While all knowledge is representative of reality in some manner, 
it is not complete and perfect until it takes in the whole of reality. 
The possibility of all-knowledge or jndna being obscured by avidyu 
(ignorance or improper apprehension) is not removed until the knower 
(the jiva) is freed from all defects, only then is knowledge complete 
and comprehensive. 

It is through Ramanuja’s theory of the denial of error and the 
positing of reality as knowable that we are led to an understanding 
of his positive stand on mdyd {ajndm) as a real and eternal power 
of Brahman. When the jwa is freed it attains the ideal of perfect 
knowledge, and ^Vhen jndna is freed from the deterring iofluenoe 
of avidyd-Jcarman^^^ it expands into infinity and becomes the iategrai 
consciousness of God, Jiidna is attribute-substance like sunlight 
which is a quality and at the same time a substratum of colors 
. . . and just as knowledge (jMna) is substance-attribute, so the 
self is itself a substance and also a quality of Brahman as an adjective 
of the Absolute.”^^® 


Anirvacamyakhydtivdda 

The theory of anirvacamyahhydti provides the clue to an under¬ 
standing of the significance of mdyd as both being and non-being 
and the position held by the Sankarans that the world is neither 
being nor non-being. The Vedantist holds that in order to justify 
the appearance as well as the illusory content of a cognition, the 
existence of an object that is inexplicable as neither real nor unreal 
(anirmcamya) must be admitted at the locus of presentation. 
Applied on a cosmic scale, the idealism of Advaita does not neces¬ 
sarily imply the illusory nature of the world. It is rather, a syst^ 
matic use of the idea of Ulusion in which it absorbs realism by 
treatiog the world as amrvacamya and which disappears at the level 
of Brahman.^^ Thus the world is experienced on the locus of the 
Brahman, on which absolute negation is experienced. ‘^The world 
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appears to be real as long as the non-dnal Bmhman^ which is the 
basis {cdUstMna or snbstratma] of aU, is not known ... it is like 
illusion of silver in an oyster shell/^^^ the substratum (the shell) 
gives the appearance of reality to an illusion based upon it. When 
the true nature of the shell is known, the illusory notion of the silver 
disappears. 

In the world there is nothing that can be conceived as both 
real and unreal, and so the distinction from reality and unreality 
obtains everywhere. The objects of iEusion are not real, for later 
they are sublated, and the real can never be negated. They are not 
unreal for they are cognized as existent, and the unreal can never 
be cognized. Therefore, the Vedantist concludes, the contents of 
illusion are mirvacamyay inexplicable as either real or unreal, and 
distinct from a combination of real and unreal. Ihirther, the Advaitin 
rejects the thesis that only the real can be cognized and the unreal 
alone rejected, by pointing out that reality and unreality caimot 
be regarded as the respective reasons for cognition and negation, 
there being no decisive evidence to support this postulation. Cogni- 
zability (that which makes one aware of the existence of a thing) 
belongs to Brahman, and so cognition is not dependent upon 
what is real or unreal. 

, <3n ihe other hand, the fact that the real can never be sublated, 
and the unreal can never be cognized, is attested to by normal 
cognitive experience. It is, therefore, in the logic of the Vedanta, 
only the anmacamya object that can be a content of perception 
and an object of negation also. Vedanta does not hold that sat 
or real and asat or unreal are contradictory terms, but are indepen¬ 
dent of such mutual exclusion and cannot be defined antonymously ; 
for, as we have said before, Vedanta describes the ^‘reaF’ as that 
which cannot be manifested. It is the ardroacamya alone, the in- 
635)licable as either real or unreal that can be both revealed and 
rejected. 

From this, we see that Brahman cannot be aniroacamya; for 
although It is distinct ftom the unreal It does not contain distinction 
feom the real because It is xeaKty. And by the same reasoning, 
the unreal (such as the hare’s horn) also cannot be regarded as 
anirvacamya, for although it is distinct from the real, it is not 
distinct from the unreal, for it is unreality. The self through thought 
struggles to know the real, but it can attempt to know the truth 
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only by relating tbe real to sometMag other than itself. All know¬ 
ledge whether perceptual or conceptual, attempts to reveal reality 
of the ultimate spirit, and in so doing’ assigns characteristics to it. 
It equates the real with what is different — the unreal. The attri¬ 
buting to one thing what is different from it, Sankara calls adhydm^^ 
meaning illusion or superimposition. Technically, all knowledge of 
fimte things, at least in the terms of Advaita, is the imposition 
{adTiydm) of objects upon pure being or upon the eternal con¬ 
sciousness. Radhakrishnan remarks, that “ the most striking instance 
of adhydsa is the confusion of subject with object where we attribute 
to the Atman activity, agency, and enjoyment. . . for, strictly 
speaking, there is nothing different from the subject, as the subject 
or reality includes all that we can possibly predicate of it. T^at 
we attribute to the subject is something less than real, an appearance 
thereof.’^^^^ 

Amdydf the natural tendency to adhydsa^ is involved in the very 
roots of our being, and is another name for our finitude.^® Mdyd 
does not mean for Sankara, unreality, hallucination or absolute 
naught. This, we have shown ha Chapter 11. Mdyd for biin ig avm- 
vacamya — neither real nor unreal. It cannot be real {sat) for it 
is destroyed by knowledge, and the real can never be negated, *‘it 
never ceases to be, . . . none can cause the destruction of that 
which is immutable.”^®® Neither can vmyd be said to be unreal 
{asat) for it is the material cause of the world and no unreal can be 
the source of anything. It cannot also be both real and unreal 
{sadasat) for it has been proven by the Vedantic logic that both 
being and non-bemg cannot inhere simultaneously in the same 
thing. Mdyd must therefore, be regarded as anirvacamya or indeter¬ 
minate. This does not mean that it is impossible of description by the 
human intellect, but mdeterminate in the sense that it cannot be 
described as sat or asat or sadasat^ but as something other than 
all three. It is the otherthat is inexplicable, and which therefore, 
we must ascribe to mystery. In fact, we cannot make a definite 
statement with regard to the nature of mdyd. It is not whoUy 
different from Brahman, and it is only because of its being neither 
real nor unreal that identification of it with Brahman is made 
possible ; for if it were real, it could not be identified with Brahman 
as the Real, since no two reals can be identical. If on the other hand, 
mdyd were unreal, then also, identification with Brahman would 
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be impossible, as an unreal cannot have identity with a real. But 
since we experience the world as existing, identification of the world 
with Brahman, is for the finite mind a logical necessity, but one 
that needs a concept that will rationally accomplish such self- 
sameness. 

It is this identification with a product of mdyd that enables the 
fiva who is essentially Brahman, to feel that he is the limited being 
which he considers himself to be ; and to make possible the know¬ 
ledge of AtrnamrBfahman, mdyd must be treated as neither sat 
nor asat, if one is to justify the Advaita philosophy in its teaching 
of the relation of the world to the Keal through the concept of 
mdyd* 



CHAPTER IV 


MlYlVlDA IN THE 20TH CENTUEY 

Prolegomena 

Manasaiva anudmstavyam 
neha ndna ^sti hincana^ 
mrtyoTi sa mrtyum apnoti 
ya iha ndneva paiyatL 

‘It is to be perceived by the mind alone, there is no multiplicity 
whatever ; who sees here as it were “many” passes from death to 
death/^^'^ That multiplicity, the characteristic of the universe is 
false, is clearly denoted in this Upanisadic passage, and it is still 
farther emphasized by saying that he who sees as it were (an ap¬ 
pearance of) plurality as the existent world never knows release 
from the eternal round of birth and death ia this samsara. Here 
the conception of maya exhibits itself most clearly, and yet many 
do not see it. 

The first error to be proposed by human consciousness is that 
of multiplicity. In the first viewing of the Self as other than Brahman^ 
it is necessary to place that Self in a time and space relation to all 
other entities. It is the only way that the “otherness” of our per¬ 
ceptions can be established. We have the intuitive and perhaps 
uneasy notion that there are other entities each encompassed within 
its personal system, that in turn are viewing our self as the object 
of their consciousness. The mind, then begins its probe for the 
cause of its conceptions that seem to place the Self as one apart 
and yet among many selves. And thus, from our mdyd are bom 
time, and space, and causality. It is this primal avidyd which is 
the “cause” of our viewing the phenomenal world as other than 
the Universal Self, and from this ground of ignorance we fashion 
physical characteristics to superimpose on Atman, — '^Avidydf or 
nescience, indescribable and begtnningless,” Sankara declares, “is 
called the cause, which is an upddM superimposed on Atman, 
Know for certain that Atman is other than the three upddhis^P^^ 
* Gross body, subtle body, caused body. 
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That midyd cannot be described as being or non-being is due to 
tbe fact that the mind through which one must understand the 
distinction between being and non-being, is itself a product of 
cmdyd ; it cannot, therefore, know the beginning of its cause. 
And, since it is mind,^^ an effect of mdydy that creates the concept 
of time, space, causality, and multiplicity, the phenomenal self 
has no principle by which it can see before or beyond tune’s bound¬ 
ary. That is why the j%m feels itself confined” and yearns for 
release from the bonds of delusion. ^Lead me from the unreal to 
the real,’ it implores, ‘from darkness lead me to Light; from death 
lead me to immortality! 

Self (mind) seeks to oyercome that first erroneous notion that 
it is separate from the Cosmic Self, and searches earnestly for a 
re-cognition of its primordial field — the aU-encompassing non-dual 
Brahman, This search is not abandoned to the seers of ancient Vedic 
times as something impractical to modern life. Contemporary man 
seeks more seriously now and with greater sophistication and more 
refined methodology, to isolate a unifying principle that will again 
open to him the knowledge of his Undifferentiated Being. 

Mind Seeks Unity 


What is significant in the Scriptures is the consistent movement 
feom the acceptance of multiplicity evidenced in the early Vedas 
to a denunciation of the concept of multiformity as error in the 
later Vedas (Upanisads) and the latter’s persistent enunciation of 
the non-duality of Universal Consciousness — ‘Its hands and feet 
are everywhere; Its eyes, heads, and faces are everjrwhere; Its 
ears are everywhere; It exists encompassing aU,’^ Brahman 
pervades all beings as Existence and Consciousness. 

Mind is ever seeking a concept that wiU rationally accomplish 
such Oneness. Made aware of relatedness by modem science of 
relativity — the theory that all things of this world posit their 
appearance upon relatedness, modem man has accepted the doctrine 
that no eternally abiding truth is to be found in the phenomenal 
world. He has abandoned the philosophical quest for “truth,” 
which in the history of time has brought forward such a confusing 
variety of “truths,” and seeks instead, unity as his ultimate. This 
may be found only in the non-discrimination of Cosmic Oneness; 
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for, to say that ‘‘this*’ or “that** is tTuth implies a comparison to 
what is non-truth, and is contingent upon many perspectives, each 
of which may posit a “truth** that is valid to its own insight. But 
in the Universal Soul no such dichotomy exists, no such comparison 
is possible. Unity rather than truth will reveal a realness that 
does not posit its reality upon comparisons. What we have then, 
is the Absolute as neutralizer of all distinctions — “the Absolute, 
governing, pervading, and constituting all relatives. There is nothing 
that is not omnipresent reality.’*^^ 

But it is only by a negational explanation that this fuller vision 
can be brought about. We cannot hope to arrive at a unified know¬ 
ledge of all that is, by attempting through empirical observation 
to discover more and more properties and to assign more and more 
attributes to phenomenal event in the effort to attain a completed 
picture of the whole. Certainly, if we were to attempt to say what 
the universe is, we must go on “discovering,** explaining, and 
describing ad infinitum^ adding statements endlessly, never 
arriving at a full description. This is not only nonsensical, but 
a thankless procedure, for not only do men’s perspectives 
differ, but no one man, nor group of men, nor any one age 
of mankind can know or measure all the possible predicates of 
the universe. 

To say that the phenomenal world is “real,** is not correct, for 
we have seen that it is an effect of mdya. To say that the world is 
“unreal,** is equally fallacious, for we cognize the phenomenal 
object, and logic tells us that we cannot cognize the unreal. To 
speak of the world in such mutually exclusive' terms as hmxg 
“both real and unreal,*’ we are talking physical nonsense, for no 
existent thing, logic again tells us, can be substantiated of polar 
properties. But when we say what a thing is not, we know something 
about it in a positive way. To say of a child that he is neither my 
father nor my mother, says something about the child, which at 
the same time does not negate the being of the child. Likewise, when 
we say that the phenomenal world is neitfm real nor unreal^ we 
make a positive statement which precludes the necessity of looking 
for what the world is ; for is denotes and by d^cribing the 

world as neither being nor not being, we are still saying something 
positive about it without committiag ourselves to the thankless 
task of enumerating aU that it is. 
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The Vedantic viewing of the world, then, in the context of 
anirvacamya (neither real nor unreal) is quite logical, and an ex¬ 
planation that can be accepted comfortably by the intelligence of 
man. Nor does this approach assign a nugatory character to the 
world, as some critics have maintained of the Sankaran teaching 
on this point. The very fact that we assign a predicate — however 
negatory — to the object, insinuates its existence, at least at the 
level of man’s consciousness and intellect. That there can be no 
negation of the empirical world without affirming an underlying 
reality, is successfully argued by Sankara in his commentary on 
the Vedanta Sutras (see note 371, supra). Cosmic Unity can be 
realized only through U system of negatory metaphysics — the 
progressive negating of all attributes and relations, until a residuum 
remains that reveals a Oneness devoid of time, space, causality, 
and all other of our physical conceptions. It is only the admission 
of the existence of this indescribable Cosmic Entity as an unchanging 
substratum that a unified experience and transfiguration of the 
world of appearance into a completed understanding of Ultimate 
Eeality can be effected. 

Mdydvdda and Science 

In his persistent attempt to evolve a concept that will transfigure 
the world of multiplicity and diverse perceptions into a unified 
human experience — a completer knowledge of aU that is — con¬ 
temporary man stands obviously on the verge of dissipating the 
spell of mdyd, a task which has ever been his goal. He is stiU teaching, 
now more forcibly perhaps, than the Vedantic philosophers, that 
the phenomenal world is neither real nor imreal, that it is, as it 
were inexplicable in the symbohsm of language and logic. Even 
the formalism of empirical science has had to give way to a more 
intuitive and idealistic approach to knowledge in order to preserve 
a stable and workable body of concepts. No longer does physical 
science affirm the universe to be real in the sense of being indepen¬ 
dent of human mind, endowed with unique existence and enjoying 
all the rich variety of qualities which our powers of observation may 
happen to discern in it. 

This is emphasized by neo-modern science in its repudiation of 
the classical view that matter is a ponderable, impenetrable, and 
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extended substance, whose existence is posited upon its occupancy 
in time and space. Particle physics has declared the substratum of 
phenomena to be an inexplicable energy or force that is neither 
substance nor not substance, that comprehends and engulfs time 
and space, so that no individual physical entity remains. From this 
viewpoint science has had to discard the notion of empirical vali¬ 
dation as a requisite for a declaration of the real, and looks to give 
an account of intuitive presentation. This is evidenced in atomic 
physics which has consistently ^‘dematerialized” matter in its 
treatment of the atom as being both non-material and non-entical, 
which it holds as the basic structure of phenomenal event, and 
portraying this primal/orce or energy as an analytical apprehension 
— a construct for the picturization of our notions of phenomena. 
In positing a non-material and inexplicable force as the substratum 
of reality, a force that is neither mental nor material, science is 
demonstrating most lucidly the postulates of mdymada. 

It is indeed, against an idealistic backgroxmd that the scientific 
world now projects most vividly its more sophisticated conceptions 
of the real. But it does not say that the world is wholly mental. 
There is an external world not part of the mind, but neutral ground 
from which mind extracts and fashions the experiences which we 
hold in common. Sankara speaks of this ‘'previous seminal condition 
of the world’’ as the causal potentiality which is m the nature of 
appearance having Brahman^ for its substratum —“. , , it is a 
universal sleep in which are lying the transmigrating selves destitute 
for the time of their individual character. This undeveloped prin¬ 
ciple,” he explains further, “is sometimes denoted by the term 
akasa^ ether; , . . sometimes again, it is denoted by the term 
aksaray the imperishable; . . . sometimes it is spoken of as 
appearance ... for rmya is properly called undeveloped or non- 
manifested since it cannot be defined either as that which is or that 
which is not.”^ 

Science, unable to hold the basic particle that composes all 
phenomena as existent or nonexistent,^® cannot in consequence, 
logically characterize the universe in terms of real or xmreal, but 
posits an objective world that is only pragmatically and conven¬ 
tionally existent, and admits to its probable nonexistence firom a 
cosmic point apart ftom the present physical system of the universe. 
Thus the vision of the world rests in science as in rmyavada, upon 
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tKe position of tlie observer. The world is existent and bas a sort 
of reality as long as the individual conceives it as such from bis 
particular physical observation point. However, outside tbe co¬ 
ordinate system of our universe, where none of our physical defini¬ 
tions are seen to bold, tbe world cannot be viewed as an existent 
entity in any of our known physical terms. 

Tbe modem physicist may be surprised to learn that be is resolving 
bis science upon tbe same postulates as those of mdymdda, but no 
other constmction can be placed upon tbe present and anticipated 
notions of science. Its positing of energy as the basic field of reality 
— neither mental nor physical, admittedly inexpbcable, yet real 
for all practical purposes — is no different than tbe teaching of 
that demonstrates the same conceptions of phenomena 
and posits the inexplicable Brahman as the substratum of the 
universe — there exists nothing that is not Brahman ; i£ any 
object other than Brahman appears to exist, it is unreal, like a 
mirage.’’^* 

In its inability to assign attributes to the basic principle of 
phenomena, science acknowledges its belief that man is rooted in a 
reality far deeper than is apparent to formal investigation, and 
therefore, explanation of the being of the universe must come from 
regions beyond the scope of ordinary reason and perception. The 
procedure ma/ymSAa as propounded by the Sankaran School of 
Tedanta is plainly refiected in the axioms and protopostulates of 
modem particle science, and serves well to explain metaphysically 
the nature of the world as science has developed it in a physical 
understanding. 

Apparently, the real nature of the world cannot be known by 
any method so far devised by science. According to Vedanta, 
Brahman as existence-knowledge-bliss {saUMtamanda) is present 
in every material object. This accounts for the indescribable nature 
of matter. Sri Aurobindo explains matter as tbe form which the 
inconscient Cosmic Energy assumes in order to exhibit in isolated 
prominence, the substantiality of the Supreme Spirit, and to furnish 
the Spirit with a formal basis of objective knowledge— ‘‘the 
energy of consciousness, acting, as it were, in a state of somnam¬ 
bulism.” 

We cannot fathom the mdescribabiKty of matter by giving names 
to its inexplicability. When we consider that words are the sym- 
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bolic portrayal of finite ideas, we must admit that their use is 
dependent upon the standpoint — the level and type of perception; 
therefore, such view of the world must remain a doubtM real 
until viewed from a purer knowledge, that is, from a cosmic position 
where both the observer and what the observer had viewed in a 
narrow sense, is seen to be nonexistent from the broader view. 
Sankara explains in his commentary on the first Vedanta Sutra : 

... as Brahman is not an object of the senses, it has no connection 
with those other means of knowledge. For the senses have, 
according to their nature, only external things for their objects, 
not Brahman, If Brahman were an object of the senses, we might 
perceive that the world is connected with Brahman as its effect; 
but as the effect only (i.e., the world) is perceived, it is impossible 
to decide (through perception) whether it is connected with 
Brahman or something else.^^ 

Apparently our ignorance stems from the confnsion of the trans¬ 
cendental subject [Atman) with empirical eadstenoe Btit 

modem science seems to have mediated remarkably this confeision 
by demonstiating the ‘‘immateriality” of the atom, and by deckring 
the universe to be no more than an unmeasurable and undiffer¬ 
entiated field of energy from which we fashion all our physical 
conceptions, and by thus exhibiting the external world as a con¬ 
ceptual arrival at variety and multiplicity by mental manipulation 
of the non-mental, norirmaterial, and inexpUoable force, 

Tt) addition, modern relativity theory teaches tiiat onteide our 
universe a system prevails where none of our conceptions apply, 
where there is no gravitational point, no “up” and “down.” no 
“east” and “west,” no “right” and “left,” no “time,” no “space,” 
no “causality,”— and so to all our physical laws. 

Thus it is that science posits upon formal grounds, the reality 
of a cosmic observational point where aU our differentiations merge 
into a unified cosmic Oneness. It posits upon scientific grounds, 
what Vedic scripture has already validated — that Universal 
Consciousness is other than our physical world system, where 
simultaneity replaces time and motion, where non-duality replaces 
multiplicity, and where all our known physical laws are seen to be 
the product of ignorance. It is, as the Atmabodha teaches : 
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All tbe yarioES forms exist bx tke imagination of the perceiver, 
the substratum being the eternal and all-pervading Vishnu,* 
whose nature is Existence and Intelligence. Names and forms 
are like bangles and bracelets, and Vishnu is like gold.^® 

Looking at it &om a cosmic vantage point, as it were, we realize 
that we have bound the world by conceptions of time and space 
and causality. But these are only pragmatic categories that point 
to something unalterable and absolute which remains unchanged, 
identical with itself in all its aspects. With Sankara, Brahman is 
the basis and ground of ail experience. Brahman is different from 
the space-time-cause world. Brahman has nothing similar to it, 
nothing different^ from it, and no internal differentiation, for all 
ihese are empirical distinctions. Brahma/n is non-empirical, non- 
obfective, the whoUy other, but it is not non-beiug. It is, . . the 
deepest part of our being, one with the essence of the world.^'^^ 
The Vedantic discipline aims at exposing the illusory notion of 
multiplicity. The modern scientific discipline proposes the same. 

Through the ages of history and the eras of science, physical 
investigation has made a concerted attempt to xmcover the real 
which is neither real nor unreal concealed by tbe apparent veil of 
phteomena. Banning with the first atomic theoiy of material 
substance that wrapped ike world in a decadent philosophy of 
materialism, science has through persistent enquiry strug^ed to 
free itself of this materialistic embrace. Step by step, and through 
many centuries, physical science has consistently negated the 
phenomenal world as a material entity. Denuding its basic particle, 
the atom, of impenetrability, form, extension, geometric con- 
stiuction, and lastly, declaring the subatomic entity to be impossible 
of location in time and space,modern physics has successfully 
arrived at a residuum of affirmation — that, from a neutral ground 
an undifferentiated fi^eld of force which is neither mental nor physical, 
arise all our physical conceptioiis. 

This ‘^neutral” ground — the neither real nor unreal/orce of 
the newer vision of science, in which the macroscopic and micros¬ 
copic worlds can be known in perfect unity, and from which the 
human mind conceives the various forms to which it assigns a 

♦ Tfie all-pervading Consciousness. Also signifies a manifestation of Reality 
usually designated as the Second Person of the Hindu Trinity. 
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variety of attributes, is a recognition of the first manifestation of 
the Cosmic Self, as the scriptures describe —^ . from the Self 
sprang ether’ {TaiTJ II. 1) ; ^ . from It are bom [projected through 
the power of mdya\ breath, m ind, and all organs of sense, ether, air, 
light, water and earth, which is the support of aU’ {MuXJ II. 1. 3); 
‘. . . verily, what is called ahdsa is the accomplisher of name 
and form [individuahty]; that within which they are, is 
Brahma^ that is the immortal, that is the Self \Atman\' 
{ChU VIII. 14. 1). 

And belonging to the Self, as it were, these names and forms, the 
figments of ignorance, can neither be defined as being (i.e,, Brahman^ 
nor as different from it, but are ‘'the germs of the entire expanse 
of the phenomenal world, called in k'oti and smrti the appearance 
{mdyd)^ power {sa'kti)^ or Nature {frahrti) of the omniscient Lord 
himself, as we learn from scriptural passages such as the following, 
‘He who is called ether is the revealer of all forms and names; 
that within which these forms and names are contained is Brahman^ 
(ChU VIII. 14. 1) ; ‘Let me evolve names and forms’ (ChU VI. 
3. 2) ; ‘He, the wise one, who haying divided all forms and given 
all names,^sits speaking (with those names)’ (TaiU Ax III. 12. 7); 
‘He who makes the one seed manifold’ (SvU VI. 12).”^®^ This 
previous seminal condition of the world assumed by us, and from 
whence come all our conceptions of duality, may be admitted, so 
the Bhydsa directs, because it is according to sense and reason, 
“for without it the highest Lord could not be conceived as creator, 
as he could not become active if he were destitute of the potentiality 
of action , . . 

It would appear, then, that what has been so earnestly desired 
by the Vedantic sages is close to being brought about by modem 
physical science. Through scientihc declaration name and form, 
the multiple individuality that we have long thought to constitute 
the phenomenal world, is trickling back into Undifferentiated Unity. 
In the words of the Mandukya : ‘As the Slowing rivers disappear in 
the sea, having lost their name and form, thus a wise man freed 
from name and form goes to the divine Person who is greater than 
the great.’^^® 

So it seems, that science in positiag an impersonal and non¬ 
material character to the basic or seminal aspect of the universe 
— the all-pervasive field of energy,” has approximated the 
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sublimation of the multiple world into the unity of Spirit, so 
insistently demanded by Vedantic scripture. 

At the rate of progress that modern man is making in physical 
science, the 21st Century may well witness his successful dissolution 
of the veil of amiya, and thus to fulfil the Vedantic affirmation 
—^that serene being arising ftom this body appears in its own 
form as soon as it has approached the highest light/^^ 


OM 



EPILOGUE 


The doctrine and implications of ideation-only are of 
kinds infinitely diverse for decision and selection; diffi- 
onlt is it to fathom their profundities. Without being a 
buddha, who is able to comprehend their total extent ? 

I, according to my ability 
Have briefly demonstrated the principles 
of ideation-only; 

Among these all other kinds, 

Difficult to think, are reached 
by Buddhas aloneA^^ 
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MlYl IN THE PKINOIPAL DPANISADS’^ 

as cosmic illusion : IZJ 11, . by the Ignorance they cross beyond Death 

and by the Knowledge enjoy Immortality.’ * /I7 12, . those abiding in 

the midst of ignorance. ' * lU 15, ‘The door of the Truth is covered 

by a golden disc {maya): (N) * KaU L 1. 10.* KaTJ 11, 5, ‘Those abiding in 
the midst of ignorance, self-wise, thinking themselves learned, running hither 
and thither, go around deluded, like bhiid men led by one who himself is 
blind.’ (H) (Recurs with variation in MuTJ I. 2, 8 ; similarly in Maitri VTE. 9). 

* KaU I. 2. 6, . one who thinks there is this world and no other.’ (N) 

* KaU II. 1.10, ‘What is here, the same as there; and what is there, the same 
is here. He goes from death to death who sees any difference here.’ (N) Brah- 
Tnan, or Pure Consciousness appears through mdya to be conditioned by cosmic 
ignorance, and then becomes known as the Creator. * KaU 11. 1. 11 (N). 

* MuU I. 2. 8 (they live and move in ignorance). * MuU III. 1. 2, . the 

jiva moans bewildered by his impotence.’ The cause of man’s suffering and 
impotence is maya, under whose influence he first forgets his divine nature 
then associates himself with many illusory notions. (N) See also, BnU 4, T. 

* MaU (GK) I. 16 (the jiva sleeps on account of illusion 

{GK) ly. 68 (N). * BrU IV. 3. 7, ‘forms of death’ (ignorance, action, etc.). 

* BrU ly. 4. 19, , there is in It no diversity. . .* One sees diversity 

owing to ignorance. (N) * 1. 10, . by meditation upon Him, by imion 

with Him, and by entering into His being more and more, there iS finally 
cessation from every illusion.’ (N) * SvU IV. 8, . that indestructible 

Substance, that ahdsa-ljke Brahman, which is greater than the unmanifest. 

* , .’ (N) Unmanifest: Ahdia is the first modification of BroBmam under 
the influence of mdyd. In this state the names and forms of the phenommal 
universe remain undifferentiated. * SvU IV. 9, ^Brahman projects the universe 
through the power of Its mdyd. Again, in that universe BraJtman [as th^ jiva} 
is entangled through mdyd.' It is the very nature of illusion to give an ap¬ 
pearance of reality to both the mirage and the phenomenal universe. (N) 

* jSvU tv. 9, ‘. . . this whole world the illusion maker (mdyin) projects put 
of this [Brahma]. And in it by illusion {mdyd) the other [the jiva] is confined.’ 
(H) * &vU IV. 10, ‘Now one should know that Nature is illusion, etc.* (H) 

* Maitri VI. 34, "SaTfisdra [cycle of existence] is just one’s own thought; 

with effort he should cleanse it then; what is one’s thought, that he becomes; 
This is the eternal mystery.’ (H) * Maitri VII. 9, ‘By this [igaoranc5e] mm 
declare that the inauspicious is the auspicious, and that the attspidouS is 
inauspicious. .. (H) * Maitri VII. 10, ‘As if by enchantment they see the 

false as the true.’ (H) 

* Taken from the translations of Hume (H), and Nikhilananda (N). See 
Bibliography. 
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as dmliii /: XaU 11. 1. 10, ‘What is here, the same is there ,* and what is 
there the same is here. He goes from death to death who sees any difference.’ 
(N) The apparent difference between jiva and Atman, results from upadhi, 
or limiting adjimct, which is created by mdyd or ignorance. * KaV II. 1. 11, 
‘By the mind alone is Brahman to be realized; then one does not see in It 
any multiplicity whatsoever,’ (N) The knowledge of Brahman destroys 
ignorance, the cause of multiplicity. * Mali {GK) I. 16, ‘When the jiva, 
asleep under the influence of beginningless mdyd is awakened, it then realizes 
birthlees, sleepless, and dreamless Non-duality’; verse 17, ‘If the phenomenal 
universe were real, then certainly it would disappear. The universe of duality 
[which is cognized] is mere fllusion {rmyd ); Non-duality alone is the Supreme 
Beality! ’ (N) * Mmi (OK) IV. 61, ‘As in dreams the mind acts through 
mdydi, presentdiig the appearance of duality, so also in the waldng state the 
miud acts through mdydf presenting the appearance of duality.’ (N) * ChuU 
VI. I, 4, ‘Just as, my dear, by one piece of clay everything made of clay may 
be known — Hie modiflcation is merely a verbal distinction, a name ; the 
reality is just “clay”—(H) * BruU L 3. 28, ‘Lead me from the unreal to 
the real TVom darlmess lead me to light. Hrom death lead me to immortality.’ 
(N) Heath is duality, which is mdyd. * BrU TV. 4. 4. The simile of the gold- 
ilmith—^the Atman creates through Avidyd various forms, hence unreal. 

* BrU IV, 4. 19, ‘By the mind alone It is to be perceived. There is on earth 
no diversity. . ,(H) Multiplicity characteristic of the universe is false. 

♦ SvV rV. 10 (nature is illusion). * Maitri VI. 24, ‘. . . when the mind has 
bem dissolved, etc. (freed of the erroneous idea of duality). 

as wwc xKaXJV. 12, ‘The Inner Soul (antardtman) of all things . .. Who 
makes his care form manifold’ (is performing a piece of supernatural magic 
in appearing as many). (H) * BrU U. 6. 19, ‘He became corresppndmg; in 
every form to every form. This is to be looked upon as a foim of him. Indra 
by his magic powers {rtwLyd) goes about in many forms; yoked are his ten- 
hundred steeds.’ (H) This is the first occurrence in the Upanisads of the 
word mdyd. 

as the perceived world i KnU L 4, . know That for the Brahman and 

not this which men cherish here.’ (N) * KaU 11. 1. 2 (the natural tendency 
of man to dwell on external objects other than the Self — this is called avidyd). 
(N) ♦ KaV II. 1.10, ‘... He goes from death to death who sees any difference 
here.’ (N) What appears to the ignorant as phenomenal being, from the stand¬ 
point of Truth, is nothing but pure Brahman. * KaU II. 6, . heedless, 

deluded with the delusion of wealth; thinking “This is the world ! There is 
no other 1” ’ (H) * MuU 1. 1. 3. ^ MdU (GK) TV. 43-44 (see Nikhilananda 
commentary). * MdU (GK) IV. 56, ‘As long as a person clings to the belief 
in causality, sa'mdra will continue to expand for him. But when this attach¬ 
ment to causality wears away, saihsdra becomes non-existent.’ (N) Bamsdra, 
projected by avidyd, is supported by the law of cause and effect. * MdU (GK) 
IV. 58 (mdyd is the name given to something that does not really exist, but 
which is perceived on account of false knowledge). (N) * MdU (GK) IV. 59, 
‘The illusory sprout is bom of illusory seed. This illusory sprout is neither 
permanent nor destructible. The same applies to jivas.^ (N) ChU VT. 16. 3, 
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, tliat being is tbe seed; all else is bnt His e3:pression.’ (N) * BrXJ IV. 3. 
14, ‘Eveiyone sees bis sport but him no one sees/ (N) Sport: consisting of 
modifications of tKe mind in the form of phenomenal things. BrU IV. 4. 
19, *. . . there is in it no diversity’ (one sees diversity owing to ignorance). 

* iSvU I* 10, ^Prahrti is perishable. Hara [destroyer of ignorance] is immortal 
and imperishable. The non-dual Supreme Self rules both prakfti and the indi¬ 
vidual souL Through constant meditation on Him, by union with Him, by 
the knowledge of identity with Him, one attains, in the end, cessation of 
illusion of phenomena.’ (N) * jSvU IV. 10 (on account of mdya, Brahnum 
Itself appears as the universe and its diverse objects). (H) * Maitri 6*3, 
‘There are assuredly, two forms of Brakrmx the formed and the formless. ^ 
How, that which is the formed is unreal; that which is the formless is real.’ (H) 

as pralcrti : §vU I. 10, ‘What is perishable [illusion] is Primary Matter 
{prakrti^ . . . more and more there is finally cessation from every illusion 
{mayd-nivftUy (H) ^vU IV. 10, ‘How, one should know that Nature {PrakH^ 
is illusion (mdyd) and that the mighty Lord is the illusion maker 
(H) ^ ^vU IV. 10, ‘Know, then, that praJcrti is mdyd and that the Great God 
is the Lord of wdya.’ (H) * ^vU VI. 10, ‘May the non-dual Lord, who, by the 
power of His mdyd, covered Himself like a spider, with threads drawn from 
primal matter (pradhdna) merge us in Brahman 1 ’ (H) * Maitri III. 2 (because 
of “confusedness” he (dtman) is overcome by Nature’s (praJqrti) qualiiaes 
(puna)). (H) 

as ^aJcti (power of manifestation; power of the Lord): MuU IL 1. 3, 'Prom 
It are bom breath, mind, and all organs of sense, ether, air, light, water, 
and earth, which is the support of aU.’ (N) Bom: projected through the 
power of mdyd, * AiU 1, 1. 1, ‘... one without a second,’ explained by 
Ramanuja as transforming power [JaJcti, or mdyd] inherent in Brahnum. 

* ChU HI. 14. 1, . all this the world is verily Brahman,* (N) ♦ SvU IV. 

1 (H). * 17 IV. 9, ‘. . . Brahman projects the universe through the power 

of Its mdyd. Again, in that universe Brahman as the jim is entangled through 

mdyd,* (H) * &vU IV. 10, ‘_this whole world the illusion-maker {mdym) 

projects out of this [Brahma] . . . (H) ♦ SvU VI. 5, ‘The Great Lord is the 

beginning, the cause [of avidyd] wMch unites [the soul with the body]... / 
(N) * &vb VI. 8, ‘. . . the Vedas speak of Hia exalted power [mdydiaM%\, 
which is innate and capable of producing diverse effects, and also of His 
omniscience and might.’ (N) * SvU VI. 10, ‘May the non-dual Lord, who, 
by the power of his mdyd, covered HimseH, like a spider, with threads drawn 
from primal matter, merge us in Brahman ! ’ (N) * SvU VI. 12, ‘The one 
controller of the inactive many, who make the one seed manifold, ...’(H) 
Mdyd is the seed or source of prakfU, The apparent activity of the jwa is the 
result of mdyd, 

Oi$ syhs^ol or educative {Huston i KaU L 2. 5, ‘Pools dwelling in darknecw, 
but thinlriug themselves wise and erudite, go round and roxmd, by various 
tortuous paths, like the blind led by the blind.’ (H) * KaU I. 2. 6. * TaiU 
L 4. 1 (H). TaiU 1. 4 2 (H). * TaiV IL 1 (H). ♦ TmU HI. l--fi (H). GhU 
rv. 1. 1 to IV. 16. 6 (H). Conversational instractions. ♦ BrU IL 4 7-9, ‘As 
the notes of a drum, a conch-shell, or a lute have no existoioe in themselves 
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and oan be perceived only when the instrument that produces them is played, 
BO all objects and relations in the universe are known by him who knows 
AlmwnJ (N) ^ SvU IV. 6, *. .. the she-goat red, white, and black (the three 
— casts many young ones, which are like to her.’ (N) All the effects 
of maya are constituted of the three gunas. 

the idea of mdyd: (explains multiformity as one); lU* 7 (N). * lU 16, ‘The 
door of Truth is covered by a golden disc .. .. ’ (N) * KaU Y, 12, \ , the 
wise who perceive Him as standmg in oneself,.. . (H). * PrU IV. 6 (duality 

is the result of ignorance). * Tail! 11. 6, ‘Non-existent {a-aat) himself does 
one become if he knows that Brahma isnon-exiltent. If one knows that Brahma 
exists, such a one thereby knows himself as existent. This, indeed, is its bodily 
self, as of the former.* (H) * BrU 11, 4. 14, ‘Tor where there is duality, as it 
were, there sees another, etc.’ As it were shows that duality, which refers to 
mull^Iicity in the world, is unreal, or an appearame, ^ BrU IV. 4. 19, ‘Only 
by the mind is it to be perceived. In it there is no diversity. He goes from 
death to death who sees in It, as it were, diversity.’ (N) 


NOTES 


^ The Supreme Spirit is invoked at the commencement and the termination 
of the study of the Vedas and other scriptures, for the removal of all faults 
committed intentionally, unintentionally, carelessly, or through excitement, 
oversight, or non-observance of proper rules. 

2 Not the ego or the self-conscious self, Atman is a universal consciousness 
that accompanies the contents of all consciousness and endures when there 
are no contents. It is the self identified with the whole of reality — the 
individual wearing of Brahman, 

^ S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy (2 vols.; Iiondon: AHen and Unwin, 
Ltd., 1948), Vol. I, pp. 25, 28. 

♦ Philosophical systems. 

® Unless otherwise noted, the passages from the J^g Veda used in this work 
are taken from the following translations (translator’s name will appear in 
parentheses after passage notation): R. T. Uriffith, tr.. The Eymm of the 
Bigveda (2 vols .; 3rd ed.; Benares: E. J. Lazarus & Co., 1920“X926); E. J. 
Thomas, tr., Vedic Hymns (Wisdom of the East; London; John Murray, 
1923); A. A. Macdoneil, tr,, Hymns from ihe Bigveda (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1922). 

Brackets will be used within quotations to indicate explanatory interpo¬ 
lations by the author of this work. 

Single quotation marks will be used in quoting from the scriptures, inclusive 
of the Agama^aatra of Gau^apada. Double quotation marks will be used to 
enclose other quotations in this work. 

® One of the four and the most ancient of the Vedas, viz., ^g Veda, Tafwr 
Veda, 8dma Veda, and Aiharva Veda. Dr. Radhakrishnan places the Vedic 
period between 2,500 b.o. and 600 B.O., the period during which the Aryans 
having come down into India from Central Asia, settled thdr new homeland 
and gradually expanded and developed thefir Aryan culture and oivtlization. 
This, he maintains, can hardly be called a philosophical age. Yet it is the age 
of philosophical overtones and ‘‘its culminating doctrines, those expounded 
by the major Upani^ads, have determined ihe tone, if not the precise patterns 
of Indian phnosophical development ever since.” From; Sarvepalli Radha¬ 
krishnan and Charles A. Moore, A Source Booh in Indian Philosophy (Prince¬ 
ton : University Press, 1957), p. xv. 

Other Indologists consider the Vedas to have been collated as far back 
as 5,000 B.a Vyasa, l^e compiler, is reputed to have been alive at the time 
of the battle of Kurukshetra, placed by various historians between 2,400 
B.a and 1,200 b.o. Then there are those who believe the Vedas to have been 
eternal, and some think ihem to be of divine origin. 

’ jKF, X 90. 2 (Thomas). 

* Differs from ordinary knowledge which is the product of the intellect. 
Vidyd is a supersensuous and supramental experience, an insigh into the 
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mterrelatednesS of the facts of experience and their significance in the context 
of the eternal or cosmic whole. Vidya is an awareness of the nature of the 
Real. 

®The principle of non-duality is not confined to the Advaita Vedanta. 
There are dualistio philosophies that posit such a principle, usually in the sense 
of “multiplicity in unity” (explained in Chapts. I and 11, ei 'passim). 

Except CSrvaka. 

^ MimSmsa, Nyaya-Vai^e§ika, Sahkhya-Yoga, and Vedanta. Termed 
orihodox because they explain their doctrines upon the authority of the 
Vedas, 

“See Addenda. 

The “Oelesrial Bird,” the sun. 

“4F, I. 164. 46 (Orffith). 

¥ Mr,2 

“Hymns M9 reda, especially the latter ones constitute the actual 

begiimmg of Indian philosophy (BMSB, p. xvi). 

“ The most prominent God of the Mq feda, sometunes termed the King 
of rile Gods. 

“iJF,X64.2. 

“JBf, I. 2. 7 (Griffith). 

Ef, VI. 8. 12 (Griffith). 

53. 8 (Griffith). 

“jKF, VI. 47. 18 (Griffith). 

“ See his extreme ideas on non-duafism and mdyd, infra. Intro. 

121. 1^2 (Thomas). 

“.BF,II12.5(Macdonen). 

12 F, X 121. 5 (Thomas). 

*® HYMN OP COaEATO:^ 

1. Non-being then existed not nor being; 

There was no air, nor sky that is beyond it. 

What was concealed ? Wherein ? In whose protection ? 

And was there deep unfathomable water ? 

2. Beatb then existed not nor life immortal ; 

Of neither night nor day was any token. 

By its inherent force the One breathed windless; 

No other being than that beyond existed. 

3. Darkness there was at first by darkness hidden; 

Without distinctive marks, this all was water. 

That which, becoming, by the void was covered, 

That One by force of heat came into being. 

4. Desire entered the One in the beginning; 

It was the earliest seed, of thought the product. 
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The sages searching in their hearts with wisdom, 

Found out the bond of being in non-being. 

5. Their ray extended light across the darkness: 

But was the One above or was it under ? 

Creative force was there, and fertile power; 

Below was energy, above was impulse. 

6. Who knows for certain ? Who shall here declare it ? 

Whence was it bom, and whence came this creation ? 

The gods were bom after this world’s creation : 

Then who can know from whence it has risen ? 

7. None knoweth whence creation has arisen; 

And whether he has or has not produced it; 

He who surveys it in the highest heaven, 

He only knows, or haply he may not know. 

MV, X. 129 (Macdonell). 

Especially verse 6, 

See Chapters I and II, et passim, of this work. 

Unless otherwise noted, passages quoted from the Upani^ads are taken 
from the following translations: The Upamsads, trans. Swami Nikhilananda 
(3 vols.; New York: Harper & Bros., 1949,1962, and 1967) ,* The Ten Principal 
Upamsads, trans. Shree Purohit Swami and W. B. Yeats (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1937); The Principal Upani^ads, trans^, annot. S. Badha- 
krishnan (New York: Harper & Bros., 1963); The Vedanta-SUtras with 
^ankardchdrycC8 Snhhdshya, ed. Max Muller, trans. George Thibaut (Sacred 
Books of the East, XLVII; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1904). 

The concluding portions of later Vedas represent an attempt to devdlop 
a new philosophy upon an old theological background. Their central idea is 
the affirmation of the identity between the atman and the Brahrmm — the 
sdf and the cosmos. They are the basis for the Vedanta philosophy. There 
are more than 200 Upani§ads, although the traditional number is 108. Of 
these, the principal ten are used in this work, viz., Ua, Kena, Kapha, PraSna, 
Mundaha, Mandukya, Taittinya, Aita/reya, Ghdndogya, and Brhaddranyaka, 

MuU, I. L 3 (Swami and Yeats). 

^ KaU, II. 1. 6 (Swami and Yeats). 

RMSB, p. 38. 

Tai Br, III, 12. 9 (Nikhhananda, UNc, I, p. 62). 

Sa Br, X. 6. 2 (Nikhilananda). 

^ liNc, VoL I, p, 62. 

Synonymous with mdyd, the mysteiious veil that is responsible for the 
perception of multiplicity in the relative world. Usually used in connection 
with the individual rather than cosmic, inasmuch as avidyd is destroyed by 
knowledge. However, avidyd, ajhdna, and mdyd are used interchangeably 
by Vedantins. 
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TJais idea prevails throughout the TJpani^ads. See KaV^ II. 1. 10; SvTJ, 
lY.lO;MuV, L L 3. 

** Primordial nature; the material substratum of the universe. See Sanlrhya 
school, infra,. Intro. 

IV. 10. 1. (Nikhilananda) Swami Nikhilananda remarks on this passage, 
re: “parts of his being,” that in reality Brahman is without parts, but parts 
lower (material forms) and higher (life and consciousness) are superimposed 
upon it through mdyd, XINo, VoL II, pp. 113,114. 

^SUf/rast Orderly, logically developed statements presenting briefly but 
pointedly, the doctrines of each of the six systems of orthodox Indian philo¬ 
sophy. 

UNc, VoL n, Sri Sankaracharya’s introduction to the ^vU, pp. 68-69, 

B^ore 600 B.O. Pirst recorded non-dualist of India. 

'The Advaita Vedanta of feihkarach^a. 

I, iv. 10 (iKTikhilananda). BrU, I. 4. 10 (Nikhilananda). 

Ibid,, IV. 4.19. 811. 3. 28 (Nikhilananda). 

«t}No, VoLI, p. 63. 

^ Ooi, 200 B.a to A.B. 200, represmiling the liberal section of Buddhism 
as opposed to the Hinayana or orthodox section, Mahayana embodies primitive 
beliefis as well as presenting metaphysical and epistemological systems such 
as #10 and Vijmnavdda, Infra., Chap. m. 

8* Author of the MadhyamylcakdriMs (commentaries on the Madhyamika 
doctrine of relativity or nihilism). 

88 Sahkara maintains that the world is neither real nor unreal, and for this 
he has been accused of being a crypto-Buddhist. See especially, Chapter III 
of this ^ork, ^pmdm, 

8^ In Urn metaphj^oal sense* 

89Bom660B.a 88 BMSB, p. 272. 

8® See BmhpjiMarmh&ya, iii. 66 (l!homa8): The XAfe of BvMha, trahs. 
Edward J. Thomas (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1966). This passage of 
the 8N reads: “all this body is not mine, not this am I, not mine is the soul,” 
and the Dhammapada XX. 7, “aU the elements of being are non-self.” The 
DP passage is from the Dhammapada, trans. S. Radhakrishnan (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1964). 

«®^B,II. 2. 31 (Thibaut). 

81 BN, translated in : The Booh of Kindred Sayings : BanyuUanihdya, trans. 
Caroline Augusta Poley Rhys Davids, assisted by Sumangala Thera (Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists, VoL II; London: Oxford University Press, 1917), 

p. 266. 

There is no whole entity. What appears as a self is merely a grouping of 
the five shandm : form, sensation, perceptions, impressions, consciousness. 

•8 Also spelled hhandhas. 

DEPENDENT OEIGINATION 


On ignorance depends karma; 

On karma depends oonsciousn^s; 
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On consciousness depend name and form ; 

On name and form depend the six organs of sense; 

On the six organs of sense depends contact; 

On contact depends sensation; 

On sensation depends desire ; 

On desire depends attachment; 

On attachment depends existence; 

On existence depends birth ; 

On birth depend old age and death, sorrow, lamentation, misery, 
grief, and despair. Thus does this entire aggregation of miaery 
arise, SNy XXII, 90 (Warren), 

Xrom: Buddhism in Translations, trans. Henry Clarke Warren (Cambridge ; 
Harvard University Press, 1922), p. 166. 

VM, XVII, WBT, p. 168. Ibid., XVIII, p. 132. 

P, T. Raju, Idealistic Thought of India (Cambridge : Harvard University 
Press, 1963), p. 244. 

88 lUd. 89 246. ’'8 Lankavatara Sutra, ITI, p. 243. 

All quotations from the commentaries of Gaudapada on the Mdnduhya 
Upani^ad are taken from, The AgamaAdstra of Qaudapada, ed., trans., annot, 
Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya (Calcutta; University Press, 1943). 

’2 Ca., 8th Century a.d. The first Uparugadic philosopher of the Vedanta. 
He is reported to have been the teacher of the teacher of Sankara. 

’^NikbiLananda says of the Kdrihd : ‘ ‘The Kdrikd, so far as is known at the 
present time is the first systematic treatment of the Advaita or non-dualistio 
Vedanta. In it Gaudapada has established non-dualism on a philosophical 
basis. He deals with the subject matter purely on rational grounds independent 
of scriptural revelation . . . the Kdrikd deals exclusively with philosophy. 
The one theme running through it is the reality of the non-dual and birthless 
Atman. The profundity of the Kdrikd easily gives it the status of an Upani^ad.** 
UNc, Vol. n, p. 206. 

Hot referring to “dependent” origination. 

^8 Verse 3. See Ai§B, intro, p. cxxii 

Admya (Sanskrit) — one of the names of Buddha. ^8 JlS, verse 4. 

The same as the Mdndukya-kdrikd; also known as the Qau4a»pdda- 
Kdrikd, and traditionally it is called AgamaAdstra. 

88 In Bk. V. 71 of the AS he says, ‘no jiva [self] of any kind takes birth 
nor is there any possibility of it. It is the highest truth in which nothing 
originates.’ 

8^ AS, Bk. I, in which Gaudaparia takes up the subject of the SeK, and 
through dialectic posits all reality in the non-dual Brahman, e.g., verse 26 ? 
‘Om [the Absolute] is said to be the lower as well as the higher Brahman. 
Om is without any antecedent and unchanging, and it has nothing other 
than itself, nor has it inside or outside.’ 

Verse 27 : ^Om is the beginning, middle and end of aU.’ 

Verse 29: ‘He and no otiier person is a sage Imuni} who knows Om, which 
has no measure, and yet has an unlimited measure, and which is the cessation 
of duality, and which is bliss.’ 
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Xhis seotion of the BrU considers reality in relation to the waking and 
dream states. The passage cited reads; ‘There are no [real] chariots in that 
[dream] state, nor animals to be yoked to them, nor roads. There are no 
pleastires in that state . . . there are no pools in that state.. . but he 
creates the pools, reservoirs, and rivers. He indeed is the agent.’ (Nikhilananda) 

AiSf n. 5: ‘The wise say that the two states, dream and waking are one, 
on account of the identity of things (in those two states)... though in fact 
the objects of waking experience appear as real, still they are unreal.’ 

ASB, p. cxxxii. 

^ diSf n. h ‘The wise say that all things in a dream are unreal, for they are 
within owing to the fact that they are enclosed.’ IV. 33 : ‘All things in dream 
are hdae as they are seen within the body ; for how can objects be seen in 
this confined space (of the body) ? * Ibid,, 11. 2. 

88 ihid.,IV. 9. «»I&id.,rV. 61. 31. 

Z&iU*JB. 32> gee also, TV. 72, 79, 99. 02 n. 19. 

0®^ln the opinion of P. T. Raju, Gaudapada, in denying the existence of 
the world is also drying mdt/d. Raju says: “Through the theory of Mdyd 
VedSnta establishes the non-dual BraJmuM as the sole Realiiy; but in Gauda- 
p§da this can be at best a provisional statement in order to ^£|)lain the 
reiationsliip between the relative and the Absolute, and since Gs^udapada 
domes a relationship of any sort in the Absolute, he must therefore, from the 
Btandpoiat of the highest truth deny Maya also; for the highest truth for 
Gaudapada is that there is neither disappearance nor origination, neither 
difeenoe nor non-difference, and in this view there can be no Jfdyd.” ITI, 

104 ' ' - 

•^ Shortened form of &hkai^harya. The philosophy oi Ankara pecmeates 
this Workbn a eompmative basis. See preface. 

Used intercha^eably with mdym and Mdyd gen^ahy mgnifiies 

the oosmio iliksion on account of which Rmfeuwpa appears as the Creator ol 
the universe. It accounts for the creation in some schools of thought. Avidya 
is the individual mdyd that causes the Atman to appear as the jiva or the 
individual self. Ajndna is the ignorance that causes the Absolute to appear 
as many. Ajndna is also used in the sense of error or of erroneous perception. 
However, even with these fine differences in meaning all three terms are in 
practice used interchangeably. 

Passages from the Sahkhya literature are taken from: The Sdhhhya- 
Mrijcd of ISwra trans. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastii (Madras: Uni¬ 

versity of Madras, 1935); The TaMva-Kaumudi on the Sdrkkhya-hdrikd, trans, 
Ganganatha Jha (2nd ed. rev.; Poona: The Oriental Book Agency, 1934); 
The Sdrfikhya Philosophy, trans, Handalal Sinha (Sacred Books of the Hindus, 
XI ; Allahabad : The Panini 0£5ce, 1915), reprinted in RMSB. 

M, XVI. (Jha) See BnPB, I. 61. 

By li^vara Kr^na (3rd Century, A..B.). 

^ 0 ® BnJt, Xra. (jha) 101 Sni, XVm. (Sastri) 10 ® Ibid. 

i9i ‘‘Thou art that (Tat imm asi) “ in Advaita refers to tlie Self as Brahman^ 
but in Sahkhya it is the perfect individual seif existing at the time of dis- 
solutioii of material being that is the object denoted by the word “That.” 
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The Bhagavad^gita (religious classic of India that points up the XJpani- 
§adio philosophy) appears to reconcile this plurality with unity, the Lord 
Krsna declaring ‘never was there a time when I [the Supreme] was not, 
nor thou, nor these lords of men, nor will there ever be a time hereafter 
when we shall cease to be,’ 11. 12, tr. S. Radhakrishnan (New York ; Harper 
& Bros., 1948), 

See SnPs, I. 164, and Bhasya of Vijnana Bhiksu. (Sinha) RMSB, p. 426. 

SnPS, I. 19. (Sinha) 

I. e., when PmhrU reverts to non-action due to its separation from 
Purusa, 

^08 8nh 48. (Jha) lo® BnPS, 1. 79. (Sinha) Snh, VIH. (Jha) 

^ Sahkara contends that the cause of the world must be a conscious 
principle, but he does not advance the argument that matter which is insensient 
cannot produce mind or consciousness. 

112 SB, I. 2. (Thibaut) 

113 In his introduction to the Aitareya Upanisad ^ahkaracharya points up 
this contention that Brahman is the intelligent Principle, citing AiU, III. 
1. 3, describing Brahman as the self of all beings, and the inoorpoieal prajndU 
man or Pure Consciousness guiding them; he remarks, “In the present 
Upanigad also the question will be asked : ‘Which one is the Self (HI. i 1) ? ’ 
and then it will be said, ‘Consciousness {PrajMnam) is Brahman (III. i. 3).”* 
XJNc, VoL III, p. 6. 

Nikhilananda remarks in VoL I of the same series, that “the very conception 
of Atman in the Upanisads implies the first Principle of things must above 
all be sought in man’s inmost self . . . and the core of Yajnavalkya’s teaching 
in the BthadJaranyaka Upani^d is that Brahman or Atman is the knowing 
subject within us.” P. 42. 

114 The composite of which constitutes the Universal SouL 

113 Phi, p. 243, infra, footnote 154. 

11® S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy (2 vols.; London: Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1948 and 1951), VoL II, p. 632. 

Quotations of RSmaauja taken from the VeddntOrBiUras with Bdrndnuja^s 
Sfibhashya^ ed. Max Muller, trans.* George Thibaut (Sacred Books of the 
East, XLVin : Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1904). 

113 Bom ca,, a,d. 1027 

11® MaiU, VI. 17 (Unc, p. 31). See also, BrU, IV. 6. 15, and KaU, II. 3. 9, 
‘His form is not an object of vision, no one beholds Him with the eye.’ (Nikhi¬ 
lananda) 

120 BrU, IV. 4. 22. (Nikhilananda) i^i SB, in. 2. 17. (Thibaut) 

122 BrU, III. 8. 7. (Nikhilananda) i®® ChU, VI. 15. 3. (Swami-Yeats) 

12^ A number of these hymns may be found in r Scmkardchdrya^s AimaiboMa ; 
Bdf Knowledge, trans. Swami Nikhilananda (Madras, India: Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, 1947), appmdix. 

12® UNo, VoL I, p. 49. 13® Ibid, (discussion of Brahman) 

127IV. 9. (Swami-Yeats) i2« RSB, I, i 1. (Thibaut) 

12® Elsewhere in the SilBhashya, Ramanuja explains the term “effect”: 
“By a thing being an effect, we mean, its being due to a substance passing over 
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iato some oliher state ; aad from this point of yi&w the self also is an effect 
, . . (H. hi. 18) 

L 1. 5. 131 MSB, L i. 1 {ca„ p. 78ff). 

^ Ibid, 138 Ibid,, II. iii. 46. Ibid,, I. i. 1. 

13® Sahkarans interpret “That art thou’’ to mean the oneness of the Self 
and Brahman, 

138 BBB, 1, i, 1. See also, n. iii. 18 : the sentient and non-sentient beings 
in aU their states constitute the body of the Lord (Brahman) while he continues 
their Self. 

13^ Snpra, fn. 3. 

133 Radhakrishnan says of mdyd in this meaning: “If we confine our at¬ 
tention to the empirical world and empby the dialecUo of logic we get the 
conception of a perfect personality, limra (Bagv^a Brahman) who has the 
power of sdi-Cxpression. This power or energy is called mdyd. This energy 
becomes transformed into . .. the unmamfested matter, from which aU 
existence issues. It is the object through which the supreme subject I^vara 
develops the universe^” IPh, Vol. II, p. 674. 

133 See note 2. 13° Discussed in BBB, I. xsr, 23. 

1^1 That is, as Ramanuja understands them to teach mdyd, 

^ See TaiU, HI. 2. 1; IH. 3. 1; IH. 4. 1; IH. 6. 1; IH. 6. 1 (Swami 
and Yeats) 

i« See Terses 1. 6; 2. 1; 3. 1; 3. 1; 6. 1; 6. 1; 7. 1; 26. 1. 
i^UNc, Vol. I, p. 81. 

1^“ S. Badhakrishnan, An Idealist Vim of Life (London: Allen & Unwin, 

im), ciiAp. in. 

i^*TtMS. 0. H* Tawney, ed., annot. N. M. Penzer (10 vols.; London; 
Charles X Sawyer, Ltd., 1026 and 1927), 

1^7 VoL YI, p, 30. 1^ BM, p. 31. 

1*3 The (areattve power, i®® Ee-inoamataon. 

131 Even the white spiders w^ dissatisfied with their state (of avidyd), 

133 SKSS, Vol VI, pp. 31 and 32. 

133 S. Radhakrishnan, East&m Religions and Western Thought (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1940), p. 318. ^ 

133 Quoted passages in this chapter will be taken from : ^ri Aurobindo, The 
Life Divine (“^ri Aurobindo International University Center Collection, Vol 
ni Pondicherry ; Sr! Aurobindo Ashram Press, 1965); and a work expla¬ 
natory of Integralism, by Haridas Chaudhuri, The Philosophy of Integralism, 
or the Metaphysical Synthesis Inherevi in the Teaching of Sri Aurobindo (Cal¬ 
cutta : Sri Aurobindo Pathamandir, 1954), 

1*3 Except materialism as in Carv^a. 

1*8 Aurobindo Ghose, 1872-1950. 

1*^ Variously described as “Integral Vedanta,” “Integral Non-dualism,” 
“Integral Idealism,” or more popularly, merely “Integralism.” 

168 JlifguTia, unqualified non-dualism as in Sankara; Saguna, qualified 
non-dualism as in Ramanuja; and Jivaiman, an infinite plurality of spiritual 
selves, as in Sankhya. 
i*®PhI,p.iv. 
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Beferring to the insentient. There is an interesting chapter explaining 
Sri Anrobindo’s theory of evolution in Phi, pp. 138-237. 

Excerpt of a letter to the author from Haridas Chaudhuri. 

LD, p. 137. 

Ibid. The multiple symbol implies the multitudinous perspectives or 
modes of expression of the same truth. 

The power of the infinite existence to determine itself as Self, the Divine, 
and the Conscious Being — Atmans livara^ and PuTu§a, 

^®® Delight [furna-am/mda) is defined by Chaudhuri as inclusive of both 
the delight of immutable being and the delight of mutable becoming a variable 
self-expression. The delight of mutable becoming logically entails the deter¬ 
mination of the infinite to manifest itself in the apparent contraries of its 
nature, just as playing or singing is an indication not of the lack of joy, but 
often the presence of creative joy in the player or singer, (From a letter to 
the author) 

1®® Phi, p. 107. i®7 Ibid, 1®® lUd., p. 108. 

Ibid, Chaudhuri explains Aurobindo’s words “content of mystical 
latency” to mean: . . . not our countless impure experiences, but only the 
transcendent powers and the highest forms, or, in other words, the absolutes 
of all that we experience. For example, ParabraJiman contaias within itseK 
absolute creative power, imobstruoted dynamic truth-vision, infinite pure 
joy, absolute overflowing love, etc* Avidyd which spreads its darkness over 
the entire field of our experience is derived from the divine creative power 
which is full of infinite potency and infinite knowledge. Our pleasures and 
pains are the distorted reflections of the divine infinite joy on the dark screen 
of avidyd; our strength and weaknesses are imperfect impressions of the 
divine omnipotence ; our truths and errors are shadows of the eternal verities 
self-disclosed to the divine truth-consciousness ,* and our virtues and vices 
are feeble attempts at imitation of divine perfection. (Phi, pp. 108-109) 

E. i., power of creation. The word for “creation” in Sanskrit means a 
loosing or “putting forth” of what is in the being. 

LD, p. 383. I’a Phi, pp. 109-10. i’® lUd,, p. 109. 

Ibid,, p. 115. 175p, 109. 17B p, 376^ 

177 lu. ancient Indian thought, knowledge meant a consciousness that 
possesses the highest Truth in direct perception and in self-experience; to 
become, to be the Highest that we know is the sign that we really have the 
Ejiowledge. See LD, p. 816, 

17® LD, p. 388. 179 

18® Ibid,, p. 383. 

181 In the philosophy of Integralism, “Mind” is defined as the power of 
Avidyd (Ignorance), the power of Ignorance groping toward the %ht of 
knowledge. LD, p. 175. 

182 LD, p. 383. 18® Ibid,, p. 393. i*^ Ibid,, p. 395. 

18® Ibid., p. 404 188 Ibid. 187 Ibid,, p. 386. 

i88iW., p. 387. 

188 A philosophico-reHgious group that glorifies Vi§nu as the supreme being 
who creates and maintains the world by means of his iaktia or powers. 
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Teaclies lihe stiprcartacy of the female principle as power or iaUi, which 
produces throtigh tn%a, the world, which through the same iahti is eventually 


fiuhlimated. 

ifli Or §im (for the Saivists) 

JML, p. 406. 

Ihid., p. 406. 
p. 407. 


LD, Chap. n. 

X 94 Supra, p. 33 (higher and lower 
maya), 

LD, pp. 404r-05. s 
lUd., p. 406. 

200 Ibid., p. 406. 

202 Ibid., p. 408. 


20 ^ Kot superfidaily as something, that is conscious of itself and only 
BuperconsoiouB to our limited level of awareness. 

LD, p. 408. “00 409^ ao7 

208 Phi, p. 124. 200 LD. p. 409. 

2Xt0 docta^ne 2^PhI, p. 124, ^Ihid, 

2 *^ See intrOduol^on, section on philosophy pi Eamanuja. See also, note 320. 

#^See ‘‘’poise of being’’ in next sectdon. 

^ Dualism (as m Sahkhya). Phi, p. 126. 

See last section of this chapter for summary of m&ya. 

2^ Chaudhuri defines Divine Delight as the voluntary descent of the 
superoonsoient Spirit into the Inconscient for the she^ delight of a novel 
advmture, the adventure of self-manifestation in the contraries of nature. 
Phi, p. 164. 

212 Phi, p. 215, 220 

2 ^ Bat ^dstenoe; cH, oonsdousness; dmmda, bliss. 

* 2 ® In anoiter passage of 3 M, Chaudhuri explains t “It is quite possilde 
that the inconscient energy wMoh works at the basis of ihe matedlai wotld is 
as ^ Aurobindo suggests, the caiergy of consciousness acting in a state of 
somnambulism as it were, ^r! Aurobindo maintains that the superconscient 
Spirit voluntarily plunges into the dark waters of the Inconscient for the 
sheer delight of a novel adventure. This plunge into Inconscience is a miracle 
of the Spirit’s purposive self-oblivion and exclusive concentration in a parti¬ 
cular direction.” p. 164. 

*»* Phi, p. 167. 225 i 50^ 226 jjy^ p, 293. 

227 Ibid., p. 288. 228 piij^ pp, 176-176. 

222 Inconscient and suboonscient are ontological concepts. Inconscient 
implies that even matter is a form of manifestation of the spirit, representing 
the presence and power of consciousness in a state of involution. The sub¬ 
oonscient refers to the life force or the vital energy which is a higher grade 
of manifestation of the supreme Spirit. 

22» See note 229. 221 pp, 175 ^ 70 , 232 See note 218. 

22 ® The Absolute is infinite delight (purTia^dnanda), which includes both 
the delight of immutable Being and the delight of mutable becoming a variable 
self-expression. 

22 ^ LD, Chap. XXni, et passim, *36 p, jgg. 
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28® Ibid, Ibid, 9 Chap. XVIII, et passim, 

288 Explained in next section, “The Ignorance and the Knowledge.” 

28® Supra, p. 32. 

2^® Or the Infinite Consciousness of Supermind (the first lower manifestation 
of the Absolute) that comprehends the truth of the many as One. 

2*^ Capitalized, as both Ignorance and Knowledge are shown to be powers 
of the Infinite Consciousness. 

242 Comparable to the Creator of the world, livara or the lower Brahman, 

243 Phi, pp. 179--80. 244 LP, p. 197. 245 phj, p. IgQ. 

246 LD, p. 198. 247 Phi, p. 180. 248 p, iQg^ 

24® lUd„ p. 196. 260 Phi, p. 177. 261 p. 65. 

*62 LD, pp. 605-06. 263 p. 326 . *64 p. 328. 

266 Ibid., pp. 328-29. 266 p^ 1006. 257 33I, 

288 Ibid., p. 332. 269 p, 333^ 260 JUd, 

2«1 Ibid., p. 334. 262 263 p. 335. 

264 Ibid., p. 336. 266 ij^id., p. 340. 266 phl, p. 122. 

287 LD, p. 49. 268 Phi, p. 181. 269 p. IQQ. 

270 Hid., p. 199. 271 Hid,^ p. 204. 272 Hid^^ p^ 203. 

273 Phi, p. 366. 274 p. 203. 275 phi, p. 220. 

276 LD, p. 814. 277 Hid., p. 829. 273 Hid., p. 818. 

27® Bom 1888. 

28® History of Philosophy Mastem and Western, ed, S. Radhakrishnan 
(2 vols .; London: Allen & Unwin, 1962), Vol. I, p. 20* 

281 RMSB, p. 610. 288 ppw^ p. 535 , 

288 IPh, Vol. I, p. 34. 284 Hid^^ p. 35. 285 HU. 

286 IPh, Vol. n, p. 720. 287 IPh, VoL I, p. 675. 

288 Hid. 289 Hid. 290 Hid, 

2®i P. T. Raju, Idealistic Thought of India (Cambridge : Harvard University 
Press, 1963), p. 325. 

292 IPh, VoL I, p. 151. 

228 E. g., OhU, VIII. 3. 12 defines the self in four stages (1) the bodily self, 
(2) the ^pirical self, (3) the transcendental seif, (4) the absolute self. 

2®4 vm. 7.1. (Radhakrishnan) IPh, VoL I, p. 162. See also, Radhakrishnan’s 
translation and annotation of the OhXJ, VlII. 2-4, The Principal Upamgads 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1963), pp. 501-02. 

286 Ibid., VIII. 7. 3. See also, annotation to VIII. 12. 4. 

286 IPh, Vol. I, p. 152. 297 gee BrU, IV. 4. 3. 

288 Waking, dream, deep sleep. 299 iph, yob I, p. 165. 

80® OhU, VIII. 12. 8®i IPh, Vol. I, p. 157. 

See i§B, I. 2. 13; 11. 2. 28. IPh, Vol. I. p. 169. 

KaV. n. 3. 12. BrU, HI. 7. 3. 

80® Aji Idealist Vieta of Life (London : Allen & Unwin, 1932), p. 101. 

807 SB, n. 2. 26. 808 ipi^ p^ 334, 

808 IVL,pp. 101-102* 

8^0 The three conditions of the self, waking, dreaming, and deep sleep, 
together with that which comprehends them all, are called respectively, the 
Viiva, the Taijasa, the Prdjha, and the Tunya states. 
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W JPK, ¥oL I, p. 162. 512 jrjf, 

^^‘i^idL.pp. 162^-163. 

IPii, VoL n, p. 713. IPh, Tol. I^p. 162. Ibid. 

BrUi II. 6. 16: ‘ Jijsls as all tihe spofcea aue fixed ia tlie nave and the 
leUee of a chariot wheel, so are all bfeings, all gpda, all worlds, all organs, 
and all Hiese creatures fixed in their Self.’ (NikMlananda). 

8i«IPh, Vol.I,p. 166. 

For Ramanuja, God, selves, and matter are the Absolute and not God 
alone. He identifies God with the Absolute beyond which nothing exists; 
that is, ViU§lddmiUi is really the identity of two reals — substance and 
attribute, subject and predicate. To Ramanuja Brahrmn is not only an Ulti¬ 
mate Self, but an eternal society of eternal selves. 

**iIPh,yol.X,p. 166. 

*** See IPh, VoL II, pp. 662-653, . Brahman is the basis on which the 

objective .world is imposed, while Airmn is the basis on which the subjective 


world is imposed.” p. 663. 

IFh, VoL I, p. 170. 824 p. 274. 

IPh, VoL II, pp. 653-654. 888 See IPh, VoL H, p. 662. 

887 The subtle body as in the dream state. 

The unity of all taijasaa or subtle souls. ip]i^ p, X 71 . 

88® Some VedSatinB use these terms in difierent order, often equating 
EtraT^yagarbha with IdmrcL See Swami Nikhilananda ’ chapter on the discussion 
of Brahman^ UNc, intro.; especially pp. 68-69. 

881 IPh, VoL I, p. 172. 832 p, 165. 

888 Ibid,, p. 176. 834 yj, 13 . (Badhakrishnan). 

888 IPh, VoL I, p. 179. 884 

887 ^Yhere is no rneaaure of him whose glory verily is great.’ Ya^wr-Yeda* 
(Badhakrishnan^. 

888 IPh, VoL I, p. 178. 

888 ChUf III, 14. 1: ‘All this (the world) is verily Brahman,^ (Nikhilananda)* 
8^ IPh, VoL I, p. 184. 

8^^ Goniemporary Indian Philosophy, ed. S. Badhakrishnan and J. H. 
Muirhead (Birkenhead : Willmer Bros,, 1962), p, 602. 

8^8 lUd. 

8^8IVL, p. 345. 


UUd. 


883IHI, VoLI, p. 184. 

8«/64U 

8^7 Paraphrased from CIPh, p. 498. 84» ciPh, p, 498. 

8^8 lUd., p. 499. 860 861 

888 IPh, VoL I, p. 185. 853 ciPh, p. 600. 

88* Badhakrishnan beHeves in Sarva^mnkti, See PEW, p. 635. 

888 IPh, VoL I. p. 183, 888 IVX^^ p^ 343£f, 

887 IPh, VoL II, p. 669. 868 

888 IPh, VoL I, p. 186. 860 IXI, p. 397. 

8*1 Discussed in ITI, p. 398ff. 862 n i 3 ^ 

8*8 Xhe world has the real for its basis, for “not even the mirage can exist 
without a basis,” BBG, XIII. 14. 

88* BB, II. 3. 7 : The entire world springs from livara, ahdia being produced 
first, and later on the other elements in due succession. * 
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3SS gltmN, XV. 

3®® This is not to be construed as pantheism, for pantheism implies an 
existence of an '‘other’* for God to be immanent in. There is no “other” 
all being the One. In Vedantio teaching the phenomenal disappears at the 
level of Brahrmn. 

367 59 . Also, see 101. sltmH, p. 71. 

366 BvU, IV. 10 : Know then that Prahrti is rmya and the wielder of mayd 
is the great Lord. This whole world is pervaded by beings that are parts of 
him. 

SAtmN, p. 88. 371 II. 2. 31. 3’* Mtm, 7. 

373 ^ term of Vedantio pMlosophy denoting a limitation imposed upon the 
Self or upon Brahman through ignorance. 

874 Yerse 29. 376 Qiph^ p. 535 . 370 prom a letter to author. 

377 SltmN, p. 72. 378 Vol. II, p. 449. 

373 Held by Ramanuja, Prabhakara, Mimamsakas, and Naiyayikas, 
respectively. 

680 Parimala, N S, pp. 26-27 (suggested by DM, p. 10). 

881 See note 62. 

888 Mdhdpadana Sutta (Radhakrishnan) in IPh, Vol, I, p. 414. 

See also BN, XXII. 90 : 

On ignorance depends harrna ; 

On karma depends consciousness, 

On consciousness depends name and form, etc. 

from: H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations (Harvard Oriental Series, 
Vol. Ill; Cambridge : Harvard University Press, 1915), p. 166. 

888 4th Century, A.D. Clarence H. Hamilton, tr., Wei Bhih Er Bhih Imn, 
or The Treatise in Twenty Stanzas on Representation-only (American Oriental 
Series, XIII; New Haven ; American Oriental Soc., 1938). 

88^ The three states of consciousness — waking, dream, deep sleep. 

886 Translator’s parenthesis, denoting more suitable translation of vijuapH- 
mdtratd, since “representation” suggests rather than denies external reality. 

886 V^se 1. 887 Qf the Hmayana School. 

S8S Qf the Hinayana School. 

886 Suggested reading : DM, pp. 34-35. 

866 p, 188. (translated by Chaudhuri, DM, p. 36). 

881 III. 2. 4. (Radhakrishnan, IPh, Vol I, p. 630). 

862 SBBB, III. 2. 6. (Radhakrishnan). 

393 founder of the Madhyamika school is generally identified with 
Nagarjuna. Whether or not he was the actual founder of the school, there 
is no doubt that he was the first great exponent, and his famous work, the 
MMh^miJmMrihds with the commentaiy of Candraklrti, is the most impor¬ 
tant of thk school.” ITI, p, 233. 

86^ BBBB, in. 1. 18. 896 YqL I, p. 645 . 896 DM, p. 42. 

867 The Bllidhyamikau do not dismiss all entities {ddiarmas) as imreal, though 
they look upon them as phenomenal and momentary, as evidenced in the 
Lahkdvatdra BUtra, II, 173: “When we come rationally to examine things 
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we cannot ascertain the nature of anything; hence all things must be declared 
inexplicable and devoid 9 f any assignable nature of character,” 

See introduction of this work. 

Ohaps. I, VI, VII. MadhyamiJca-^dstra of Ndgarjuna with Gommentary 
by OandraJdrti, tr. Th. Stcherbatsky, The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana 
(Leningrad: Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 1927). Reprinted in EMSB, 
p. 340. 

I XIV. 

There is, therefore, no cause-possessor, 

Hor is there an effect without a cause; 

If altogether no effect arises, 

(How then, can we distinguish) ^ 

Between the causes and non-causes ? 

Of the Nyaya-Vai^e^ika school of logical realism. This school represents 
the analytic type of philosophy, and upholds common sense and science, while 
other systems of Indian thought deal with the universe as a whole. (IPh, 
Voi. H, p. 29). The Sdnlckya-KdHhds also support ai%yathdhkydUvdda» 

^®See NydycmanjaHt pp. 448-469. Suggested by Badhakrishnan, IPh, 
Vol n, p. 70, 

Nydya Bhd§ya, IV. 2. 36; taken from Gautama^s Nydyasutras with 
Vatsyayana'a Bhd^a, tr. Gaganatha Jha (Poona: Oriental Book Agency, 
1939). Reprinted in IlMSB. 

BnKf IX, (Jha) Prom The Tattm-hmmundJi ; Vascaspati MisrcCs Com- 
mmtury on the BdifthhyarkdriM, tr. Gaganatha Jha (Poona; The Oriental 
Book Agency, 1934). Reprinted in RMSB, p. 428. 

N8VB, IV. 2. 36. ^07 YoI H, p. 134. 

*°®The Purva IteaSrhsa, or earlier int^rw^etative investigation of the. 
Vedas, relating to conduct. The Uttara Mimamsa or later investigation of 
the Vedas, relating to knowledge, is more commonly known as Vedanta, 
‘*end of the Vedas.” 

Gaganatha Jha, tr. (Calcutta: Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1909), Re¬ 
printed in RMSB, pp, 487-506. 

KB8, Abhdva 1 (translator’s commentaiy, RMSB, p. 488). 

*^^The Mhnaihsakas make great use of this theory to establish the un¬ 
createdness and eternal validity of the Vedas. 

7th Century. Of the Mimamsa school, followers of the interpretations 
of Prabhakara. 

^®Anil Kumar Ray Chaudhuri, The Doctrine of Mdyd (Calcutta; Das 
Gupta & Co., Ltd., 1960), p. 14. Prif, H. (Jha). 

Therefore, Prabhakara’s view is, that the object, the subject and the 
Icnowledge of the object, are manifested in every act of knowledge. See 
Radhakrishnan’s critioism, IPh, VoL II, 398ff. 

«« DM, p, 16. See note 411. 8888, VI. 206. 

8iddhdntabindu, Nydyartnavali, suggested by Radhakrishnan, IPh, 
VoL n, p. 409, fn. 
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^20 IPh, Vol. n, p. 410. *21 

L 1.1; SEE, p. 119. **« MSB, I. 1.1: SEE, p. 122. 

^^^Ibid. 

*2® Karman: an imperfection of the finite self, 

*2® PEW, pp. 307-08. (P.N. Srinivasa Chari on Ram^nja (Vi^tadvaita). 

*2® See Chap. II, defense of Safikara on the world. 

*®^ SAtm, 7. 

SAtmlSr, p. 165. Nikhilananda explains that all things in the phenomenal 
world are endowed with five characteristics: existence, cognizability (that 
which makes one aware of the existence of a thing), attraction, form and name. 
Of these, the first three corresponding to to, CMt, and Ananda (Existence, 
Knowledge, and Bliss) belong to Brahman^ which is the basis of everything, 
and the other two, to the relative world. 

*2® to, 1.1.1. SEE, p. 4. See also, to, III. 3. 9. 

*®* IPh, VoL n, p. 506. md.y p. 508. 

BO, II. 16. 17. (NikMlananda). 

BrU, IV. 4. 19. (Shastri). 

*2® &Atm, verse 13. 

439 s Only by the mind this idea of multiplicity is to be obtained; there is 
no multiplicity here whatsoever; he goes from death to death who sees any 
multiplicity here.’ KaU, 11. 1. 11. (Shastri). 

**® BrU, I. 3. 28. (Kikhilananda). 

SvV, in. 16. (Nikhilananda). 

**2 See note 188. 

**® In ChU, Vni. 14, 1, we read: ‘He who is called ether is the revealer 
of all forms and names the phenomenal world; that within which these forms 
and names are contained is Brahman,^ 

*** J§B, I. iv. 3. (Thibaut). 

Modem particle mechanics has been unable isolate and posit the atom 
as a material entity. The atom is generally held by science to be a mental 
construct for the explanation of phenomenal event. 

**® SAtm^ verse 63. 

jSB, I. i 2. (Thibaut). 

**® jSAtm, verse 8. Commentary : Names and Forms associated with various 
bangles and bracelets, which appear to distinguish them from gold, are change¬ 
able and therefore unreal, and when the names and forms undergo change 
the gold remains as is. (Nikhilananda). 

**® RMSB, p. 507. 

Heisenberg’s Principle of Uncertainty. The inability of science to isolate 
and to measure the electron as an entity in relation to other entities with any 
appreciable d^ee of certainty, 

14, (Thibaut), 

SB, I, iv. 3. (Thibaut), 

"®ni. n. a (Hume). 

*®* OhU, Vm. xii 3. (Hume). 

FmF, XXI. 
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